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ADDRESS. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: 

Up  to  a  very  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  victories  thought  worthy  of  commemoration, 
but  the  victories  of  war.  Nothing  could  fill  the  diseased  fancies 
of  men  but  dwelling  on  vulgar  conflicts  of  animal  ferocity,  in 
which  it  was  the  whole  ambition  of  the  race  to  bring  themselves 
down  to  a  level  with  the  brutes  that  perish.  In  their  thirst  for 
each  other's  blood,  they  never  stopped  to  think  if  their  faculties 
could  not  be  applied  to  some  more  useful  and  more  dignified 
occupation  than  the  art  of  mutual  destruction.  To  aggravate  the 
common  misery  was  the  common  end.  The  human  passions 
and  the  human  mind  seemed  equally  bent  on  one  great  business 
of  carrying  out  a  system  of  violence  and  wrong,  which  was  to 
propagate  wretchedness  from  age  to  age,  pouring  out  its  vials  of 
unintermitted  wrath,  till  that  predicted  time  might  come,  "when 
men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks, — when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  No  importance, 
no  dignity,  comparatively,  was  attached  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  arts  of  peace  and  those  social  virtues,  which  are  the  only 
true  foundation  of  either  national  greatness  or  national  welfare. 
The  warrior,  with  his  iron  heel  and  blood-stained  banner,  was 
the  idol  of  popular  veneration. 

Thanks  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  true  religion,  we  may 
perceive,  in  these  latter  days,  signs  of  better  things  for  poor 
human  nature.  The  streak  of  a  faint  crepuscular  dawn  may  be 
seen  along  the  morning  sky  : — The  long  night  of  ignorance  and 
wrong  is  drawing  to  its  close.  The  sanguinary  strifes  of  ambition, 
cupidity  and  revenge,  which  have  made  up  almost  the  whole  past 
history  of  the  world,  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  things  that 
rather  disgrace  than  honor  humanity.  At  last  it  is  felt  that, 
besides  the  exterior  civilization,  operating  on  the  social  conduct, 
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and  which  it  is  the  end  of  political  arrangements  to  carry  on, 
there  is  another,  and  fa?  more  important  civilization,  penetrating 
to  the  heart  and  affections  of  man,  and  aiming  to  make  him 
happy  and  great,  by  making  him  pure.  Christianity  is  of  course 
the  first  means  of  this  inner,  moral  civilization,  the  parent  stock 
from  which  all  the  rest  are  off-shoots, — but,  next  to  that,  in  the 
very  foremost  ranks  of  all  subordinate  agencies  for  bettering 
man's  temporal  state,  I  think  we  may  place  the  great  Temperance 
Reform,  whose  birth  and  triumphs  we  have  this  day  met  to 
commemorate.  What  more  suitable  occasion  for  such  a  purpose 
than  the  birth-day  of  that  National  Independence,  of  which  it  is 
destined  to  be,  under  heaven,  the  firmest  stay  ?  If  it  be  a  maxim, 
as  rooted  as  the  everlasting  hills,  that  political  freedom  must 
rest  on  private  virtue,  what  are  the  conquests  of  virtue  but  the 
triumphs  of  freedom,  and  who  is  more  truly  the  lover  of  his 
country  than  the  friend  of  its  moral  purity  ? 

I  spoke  of  an  outward  and  an  inward  civilization.  To  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  part  this  temperance  enterprise  of  ours  is  to 
play  in  bettering  the  condition  of  man,  I  ought  to  set  distinctly 
before  you  in  what  civilization  consists ;  for  this  is  one  of  those 
terms  which,  though  on  the  lips  of  all,  not  one  in  a  thousand  takes 
the  pains  to  apply  in  any  accurate  sense,  or  has  any  rational 
idea  of  whatever.  I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  go  about  it, 
than  the  one  suggested  by  an  eminent  philosopher,*  of  showing 
you,  by  an  explication  of  what  it  is  not,  what  it  is. 

You  have  read  of  countries,  then,  in  which  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  was  the  best  possible, — the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  in  abundance, — light  taxes — peace — order — security  of 
property  and  life ; — where  they  were  governed  with  all  the 
regularity,  and  tended  with  all  the  care  of  stall-fed  oxen  or 
flocks  of  marketable  sheep ; — but  their  moral  and  intellectual 
energies  kept  down  to  a  dull  torpor  like  that  of  the  Dead  sea. 
Do  you  call  such  a  people  civilized  ?  With  the  same  propriety 
may  you  rank  a  hive  of  bees  or  a  nest  of  ants  among  civilized 
communities, — for  it  is  certain  that  all  their  social  arrangements 
are  ordered  with  a  method  equalling  if  not  surpassing  the  societies 

*  Mons.  Guizot. 
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of  men — like  whom,  they  are  born,  live,  propagate  their  race 
and  die. 

Take  another  case, — of  a  society  like  that  formed  by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  before  the  white  man  came  here,  the 
most  opposite  possible  in  character  to  the  one  just  spoken  of, — a 
society  of  no  wealth — no  luxurie^*^  comforts — no  organization 
deserving  the  name — no  fixed  ^^^pions  for  the  promotion  of 
physical  well-being : — but,  on  tli^^her  hand,  a  high  degree  of 
personal  independence,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  liberty,  with  all  the 
rougher,  heroic  qualities  attending  them,  as  personal  daring, 
fortitude,  enterprise  ; — no  mental  developments,  however,  and 
morality  unheard  of.  Who  will  call  this  civilization,  I  want  to 
know  ?  Plainly,  a  lion,  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  might  set  up 
almost  as  good  pretensions. 

Well,  conceive  next,  a  social  condition,  like  that  prevailing 
over  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, — having  no  political  equality, 
but  vibrating  between  the  extremes  of  liberty  and  tyranny — 
license  and  servitude  ;  where  law  had  no  power  but  as  a  mask 
for  oppression, — religion  was  a  venal  superstition, — government 
felt  only  in  the  mortal  exactions  by  which  it  ground  the  faces 
of  the  poor, — a  society  which  contained  the  germs  of  a  rich 
development,  but  so  oppressed  with  the  rubbish  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  so  buried  up  under  the  heap  of  Gothic  follies  and  feudal 
barbarism,  as  to  be  unable  to  struggle  into  day.  I  apprehend 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
civilization. 

Let  me  present  to  you,  lastly,  a  more  favorable  case  than  any. 
I  will  suppose  a  people  among  whom  exist  regular  government, 
an  established  religion,  strongly  marked  manners,  and  a  high 
refinement  in  many  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  who  enjoy,  in 
plenty,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  minister  to  the  body;  but 
who  neither  have  liberty,  nor  desire  to  have  it.  Subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  castes,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  grow  in  a  frame 
of  iron ;  the  little  knowledge  they  are  allowed  to  acquire  doled 
out  to  them  by  the  quantity,  and  with  jealous  dread,  so  that, 
from  generation  to  generation,  there  is  the  same  unalterable 
uniformity,  as  if  society  was  put  together  mechanically  like  the 
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parts  of  a  watch ;  no  moral  life — no  mental  progress — no 
freedom — no  vigor.  Such  has  been,  for  ages,  the  state  of  some 
Eastern  countries, — the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos, — but  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  reason  to  call  them  civilized. 

The  question  comes  back — What  is  civilization  ?  It  implies, 
I  answer,  not  only  high  ad'^«^  in  moral  and  economical  truth, 
but  what  was  wanted  in  ^^H^  instances  put, — development, 
activity,  pi'Ogress,  not  onlj^W  the  social,  but  the  individual 
man, — not  only  of  the  outer,  but  the  inner  ; — man's  mind  must 
be  opened, — his  soul  must  be  enlarged,  and  there  must  be  an 
incessant  and  free  exercise  of  both,  on  all  legitimate  objects  of 
pursuit,  or  he  will  never  be  civilized.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  philosopher  referred  to  just  now : — "Two  elements  seem  to 
be  comprised  in  the  great  fact  which  we  call  civilization, — two 
circumstances  are  necessary  to  its  existence, — it  lives  upon  two 
conditions,— -it  reveals  itself  upon  two  symptoms, — the  progress 
of  society, — the  progress  of  individuals, — the  melioration  of  the 
social  system,  and  the  expansion  of  the  mind  and  faculties  of 
man.  Wherever  the  exterior  condition  of  man  becomes  enlarged, 
quickened  and  improved :  wherever  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man  distinguishes  itself,  by  its  energy,  brilliancy  and  grandeur ; 
wherever  these  two  signs  concur, — and  they  often  do  so, — 
notwithstanding  the  gravest  imperfections  of  the  social  system, 
there  man  proclaims  and  applauds  civilization." 

Now,  the  capital  error  of  past  times  has  been  to  look  with  too 
exclusive  interest  to  the  improvement  of  the  exterior  relations 
of  man,  while  his  inner  nature,  where  all  improvement  should 
have  at  once  its  beginning  and  its  end,  was  passed  over,  just  as 
if  there  was  really  nothing  at  all  of  him  but  what  was  to  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  he  was  made  for  society,  and  not  society  for 
him.  Kingdoms  were  set  up  and  pulled  down, — dynasties  were 
established  and  overthrown, — governments  reared  and  dissolved; 
all  the  political  cataclysms  that  have  ever  swept  over  the  world's 
face,  sometimes  improving,  oftener  disfiguring  it, — all  have  had 
one  end,  that  had  any — an  amelioration  of  the  physical  condition 
of  mankind.  Christianity  first  brought  a  change.  That  first  taught 
that  man  was  not  made  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  made  for 
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government,  not  government  for  him ;  or  as  if  his  whole  destiny 
was  this  life,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep.  Instead  of  addressing 
itself  directly  to  a  reform  of  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
world,  Christianity  forbore  all  interference  with  them.  Spi'inging 
up  at  a  period  marked  above  all  ever  known,  for  the  grossness 
and  multiplicity  of  its  enormities,  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  it  maks  one  shudder  to  thin^J^f,  it  meddled  with  none  of 
them ;  it  begun,  where  all  effectual  reformation  must  begin,  by 
efforts  to  purify  the  sentiments,  the  affections,  the  thoughts  of 
men ;  it  aimed  to  civilize  them,  by  regenerating  their  moral 
natures.  Precisely,  now,  what  Christianity  came  to  do  for  the 
temporal  interests  of  mankind,  and  in  the  same  way,  we  propose, 
by  the  Temperance  Reformation,  to  carry  out,  in  conjunction 
with,  and  subordinately  to  that.  Leaving  governments  and 
politicians  to  take  care  of  the  social  economy  and  physical  well 
being  of  the  race,  it  is  our  aim  to  advance  that  internal  civilization 
which  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the  individual  man,  by 
raising  his  thoughts,  by  purifying  his  motives,  by  sanctifying  his 
heart,  by  teaching  him  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  time,  to  an  eternity  above.  Our 
enterprise  in  short  is  a  moral  revolution. 

Viewed,  as  a  military  event,  the  revolution,  by  which  the 
people  of  this  country  cast  off  the  dominion  of  England,  was 
by  no  means  very  remarkable.  Washington,  though  a  great 
commander,  had  many  equals  and  even  superiors  in  his  own 
day,  and  the  battles  our  fathers  fought,  however  momentous  in 
their  consequences,  were  infinitely  surpassed  in  magnitude  and 
bloodiness  by  the  gigantic  slaughters  of  modern  Europe.  The 
American  Revolution  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  fact,  that 
great  principles  of  civil  right,  which  preceding  centuries  of 
discussion  and  agitation  had  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  frame 
work  of  British  polity,  for  the  first  time  then  gained  a  successful 
control  over  the  interests  of  government.  It  led  the  world  to 
find  what  they  had  long  hopelessly  groped  after — the  art  of  self 
government.  The  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  was  brought 
down  from  the  clouds  of  speculation  and  controversy,  where  it 
had  been  driven  for  ages  to  and  fro  by  the  gusts  of  human  folly 
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and  framed  into  a  system  of  practical  civil  administration.  The 
Utopia  of  brain-sick  philosophers  was  no  longer  a  vision  but  a 
fact, — the  model  of  a  free  commonwealth  was  at  length  given  to 
the  world  as  a  living  fixed  reality.  But  there  is  yet  another 
lesson,  as  important  as  that,  and  necessary  to  its  carrying  any 
real  value  with  it,  and  which  we  must  first  learn  ourselves  in 
order  to  teach  the  world — ^  lesson  of  self  reform.  Without 
this,  from  that  fatal  proclivity  in  air  things  human  to  perversion 
and  error,  no  scheme  of  self-government,  though  contrived  ever 
so  wisely,  will  stand  a  chance  of  enduring, — but,  no  sooner  put 
up,  than  it  will  crumble  with  the  weight  of  its  own  infirmities 
and  vanish  like  a  sound.  Well,  what  is  the  Temperance  reform 
but  national  self-reform  ?  What  is  it  but  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  grosser  elements  and  malignant  humors  of  the  body 
politic  are  thrown  oflT  through  its  own  spontaneous  energies, 
instead  of  striking  inwardly  to  the  heart — what  is  it  but  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  self-government?  It  it  is  fitting  then, 
that  the  greatest  political  and  the  greatest  moral  revolution  (but 
one)  of  the  world,  should  be  commemorated  on  the  same  day ; 
for,  by  their  natures,  inseparably  bound,  together  they  must 
stand,  or  together  fall. 

I  trust  I  have  too  much  sense  to  dwell,  at  this  time,  with  tedious 
particularity,  on  the  endless  personal  and  social  ills  intemperance 
has  brought  upon  the  world,  or  do  more  than  display  its  fatal 
character  in  some  of  those  general  national  points  of  view, 
which  it  might  be  supposed  will  interest  you  as  lovers  of  your 
country  and  its  liberties.  It  has  been  fashionable,  and  is  still, 
for  public  men  to  curl  their  lips  at  the  temperance  reform,  as 
something  infinitely  below  the  height  of  their  speculations, — as 
fit  only  for  small  people.  I  undertake  to  show  the  error  of  this 
belief  I  undertake  to  prove  if  any  thing  deserves  to  be  regarded 
a  national  interest,  this  does;  and  that  those  who  complain  their 
large  visions  are  unable  to  take  in  so  diminutive  an  object, 
while  straining  after  the  great  ends  of  public  welfare,  betray  a 
shallowness  and  a  bigotry  both,  that  however  apt  to  the  character 
of  the  sciolist,  are  the  last  ingredients  on  earth  to  enter  into  the 
character  of  a  statesman.     It  is  time,  my  hearers,  we  should 
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vindicate  the  public  dignity  of  our  enterprise.  It  is  due  to  truth 
that  we  face  her  adversaries  with  determined  fronts,  and,  by 
facts  and  reasons,  no  impudence  of  folly  dare  gainsay,  silence 
the  clamors  of  scoffing  infidels. 

However  new  temperance  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  some  of 
us — unhappily,  for  the  species,  intemperance  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  It  may  be  supp#ed,  without  an  unreasonable 
license  of  fancy,  to  have  been  the  very  transgression  by  which 
our  first  parents  fell  from  iTinocence,  and  were  cast  out  of  Eden. 
The  picture,  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  Adam  by  the  angel  Michael, 
to  let  him  see  in  anticipation  what  miseries  "the  inabstinence  of 
Eve '  should  bring  on  irien,  has  been  a  faithful  sketch,  through 
all  times,  of  the  physical  ills  of  drunkenness: 

"All  maladies 

Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  fevrous  kinds 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus  and  wide  wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums." 

The  first  recorded  case  of  drunkenness  was  that  of  Noah, 
and,  as  if  to  show  the  steadfast  curse  that  should  ever  follow  to 
some  one  from  it,  mark  that  it  led  to  an  irreversible  malediction, 
by  which  one-third  of  his  posterity  were  doomed  to  ignominious 
servitude.  Wherever  the  fruit  of  the  vine  could  grow,  this  vice 
has  been  coeval  with  the  discovery  of  its  intoxicating  properties, 
and  rapidly  spread  in  every  direction  that  the  avarice  and  the 
kindling  appetites  of  man  could  carry  it.  No  age, — no  nation, — 
no  climate, — no  stage  of  civilization,  nor  progress  of  religious 
truth,  in  which  it  has  not  swept,  like  a  deadly  simoon,  over  the 
generations  of  men,  marking  its  way  by  the  blackened  tract  of 
desolation  behind  it.  Its  ravages,  true,  have  not  been  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  the  same.  Drunkenness,  for  instance, 
generally  prevails  more  in  a  savage  than  in  a  refined  state  of 
society,  or  is,  at  all  events,  made  to  lose,  by  the  march  of  social 
improvement,  many  of  those  revolting  characteristics,  which 
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commend  it  to  special  abhorrence  ; — and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  more  common  in  cold  regions  than  in  warm,  least  at 
the  equator,  and  increasing  either  way  towards  the  opposite 
poles.  The  active  habits  of  a  barbarian's  life,  especially  under 
the  bracing  skies  of  an  arctic  latitude,  impart  an  elastic  vigor  to 
the  constitution,  which  qualifies  it  to  bear  far  more  and  suffer  far 
less  from  artificial  stimulus,  tha^the  mercurial  temperament  of  the 
men  of  more  civilized  and  genial  regions,  whose  nervous  energies 
waste  with  a  profuseness  proportioned  to  their  excitability. — 
Thus,  the  same  amount  of  spirit,  that  will  barely  quicken  the  dull 
current  of  a  Siberian's  blood,  would  roll  a  stream  of  phosphoric 
fire  through  the  veins  of  a  Neapolitan,  showing,  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  no  limited  quantity  of  drink  that  makes  intemperance, 
either  among  nations  or  among  men,  but  that  is  drunkenness 
which  destroys  sobriety,  be  the  measure  ever  so  small  by  which 
it  is  accomplished.  Most  unhappily  for  us,  we  are  come  of  a 
race  of  men  noted,  from  their  earliest  times,  for  proneness  to 
excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Our  Saxon  progenitors  not 
only  held  it  no  disgrace  to  be  intemperate,  but  a  reputation  for 
exorbitant  consumption  of  liquor,  they  deemed  a  matter  of 
generous  rivalry ; — though,  with  their  characteristic  prudence, 
it  was  their  rule  never  to  act  on  resolutions  formed  while  drunk, 
till  they  had  been  reviewed  when  sober.  Intemperance  was 
not  only  a  national  vice,  but  almost  a  part  of  their  national 
religion  ;  over  the  bowl  they  cursed  their  foes,  over  the  bowl 
they  propitiated  their  angry  gods,  and  in  deep  draughts  of  fiery 
spirit,  from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  consisted, 
to  their  superstitious  fancies,  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  heavenly 
Valhalla,  The  history  of  the  world,  indeed,  is  but  a  history  of 
the  struggles  of  this  detestable  vice  to  make  a  conquest  over  the 
peace  and  happiness  and  liberties  of  mankind.  It  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  an  offended  Providence,  as  his  prime  agent,  in 
crushing  the  grandeur  and  uprooting  the  stability  of  all  evil 
nations.  Give  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  before  we  part,  that  there 
is  far  more  of  truth  than  rhetoric  in  what  I  say.  You  will 
find  this  great  fact  graven,  in  characters  of  light,  upon  its  pages, 
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that  wherever  a  people,  however  inconsiderable,  formed  and 
stuck  to  habits  of  sobriety,  as  a  rule  of  public  duty,  they  steadily 
prospered  and  grew, — enlargement,  wealth,  population,  celebrity, 
empire,  rewarded  their  abstinence  ; — wherever,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  nation,  however  august  and  powerful,  yielded  itself  to 
the  debauching  pleasures  of  inebriety,  instantly  a  curse  lit  upon  it 
storms  of  intestine  strife  and  foreign  hostility,  one  after  another 
rolled  up  and  gathered  over  it,  till  the  ripened  wrath  of  heaven 
burst  and  overwhelmed  it.  No  people  ever  survived,  across  whose 
sky  this  portentous  meteor  once  threw  its  huge  overshadowing 
train  of  woe.     Follow  me. 

The  history  of  The  four  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world — 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman — you  are  aware, 
was  pretty  much  that  of  the  human  race,  during  their  successive 
periods  of  existence.  You  remember  the  striking  types  and 
wonderful  particularity  with  which  their  several  destinies  were 
foreshadowed  in  the  books  of  sacred  prophecy.  Cyrus,  by  name, 
was  foretold  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  birth,  and  what 
he  should  do  to  affect  the  political  arrangements  of  the  world. 
Now  is  it  not  most  remarkable,  that  the  contest  for  the  rise  and 
downfall  of  each  of  these  great  empires,  whose  fates  were  parts 
of  a  fore-ordained  and  declared  arrangement  of  Providence, 
should  have  taken,  in  every  case,  the  form  of  a  mere  struggle  of 
the  opposite  principles  of  temperance  and  intemperance?  Look  to 
the  facts  and  judge  for  yourselves,  if  it  could  have  been  chance; 
or  was  it  not  the  design  of  Providence,  rather,  to  inculcate 
through  them,  upon  the  generations  of  the  earth,  the  duty  of 
national  sobriety. 

Cyrus  himself,  though  bred,  for  a  large  part  of  his  youth,  in  a 
dissolute  court,  where  no  bounds  were  set  to  his  appetites, 
evinced,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  a  scrupulous  abstinence 
from  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  He  seems  to  have  been 
moved  by  a  mysterious  consciousness  of  being  sent  into  the  world 
to  fulfil  a  destiny  specially  appointed  him,  and  to  which  a  rigorous 
abstemiousness  was  an  indispensable  qualification.  Hence  no 
force  of  example,  no  weight  of  authority,  no  seduction  of  appetite 
could  make  him,  though  when  a  mere  child,  swerve,  for  an 
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instant,  from  the  resolve  never  to  violate  the  duty  of  temperance. 
And  what  he  exemplified  himself,  when  he  came  to  authority, 
he  forced  those  subject  to  him  to  practice.  At  length,  when 
his  time  was  come,  we  see  him,  at  the  head  of  a  then  small  but 
habitually  sober  people,  with  a  rashness  that  seemed  incredible, 
inarching  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  Semiramis.  Babylon 
was  at  that  time  like  Rome  afterwards,  the  acknowledged  mistress 
of  the  world ; — her  walls  one  of  its  seven  wonders.  It  was 
temperance,  under  the  guidance  of  heaven,  marching  to  the 
conflict  with  intemperance,  throned  in  a  dominion  which  never 
yet  had  known  dispute !  What  was  the  issue  ?  In  the  heart  of 
his  palace, — in  the  height  of  his  guilty  revels, — at  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  drunken  Belshazzar  fell,  and  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Such  was  the  first  great  lesson 
of  temperance. 

The  Persian  empire,  thus  established,  flourished  and  exercised 
the  government  of  the  world,  till  the  successors  of  Cyrus, 
dissolved  by  the  enervating  luxuries  of  Babylon,  became  like 
the  dynasty  they  had  supplanted,  sensualists  and  drunkards,  and 
their  subjects  a  nation  of  tipplers.  Instantly,  you  see  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  the  same  course  of  events.  The  Greeks,  just 
as  the  Persians  had  been,  an  inconsiderable  people,  occupying  a 
then  almost  unknown  quarter  of  the  world,  but  among  whom 
intemperance  was  not  only  despised  but  punished  as  a  crime, 
rose,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  summer's  evening  cloud,  to  execute 
the  fierce  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  drinkers  of  the 
earth.  Darius  Ilistaspes  was  struck  down  with  a  blow,  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon  succeeded  to  universal  rule.  Still,  the 
lesson  was  not  yet  learned.  Alexander  was  not  long  finishing  his 
destiny. 

Having  subdued  the  only  world  he  had  to  conquer,  he  and  his 
people  threw  behind  them  the  habits  of  abstinence  and  self-denial 
to  which  they  owed  their  wonderful  success.  From  a  great 
sovereign,  he  became  the  victim  of  harlots  and  wine-bibbers, 
and  perished  at  last  of  a  drunken  revel,  in  which  he  thrust  a 
spear  into  the  heart  of  his  nearest  friend.  A  man  of  great  genius, 
trained  by  the  ablest  education,  of  noble  qualities  of  heart,  and 
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an  unequalled  warrior ; — he  who  was  invincible  by  all  earthly 
powers, — whom  the  sword  and  spear,  the  harshest  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  and  hunger  and  toil,  could  not  vanquish, — till  his 
impunity  led  him  to  believe  he  had  a  charmed  life  and  arrogate 
the  honors  of  divinity, — was,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  glory, 
smitten  down  by  the  wine-cup,  and  died  as  the  dog  dieth. 

Nor  did  the  curse  stop  with  him.  His  vast  empire,  held  together 
only  by  his  life,  was  rent  asunder  by  the  ambition  of  his  rival 
captains  ;  and  dislocated,  discordant,  belligerent,  only  languished 
on  its  appointed  time,  till  the  purposes  of  Providence  were  ripe. 
Then,  the  destiny  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  empires  you  see 
precisely  i-e-enacted,  and  to  the  temperate  virtues  and  simplicity 
of  iron  Rome  it  was  committed  to  scourge  the  effeminacy  of  the 
degenerate  Greeks. 

The  Romans,  in  what  their  poets  and  historians  term  the 
golden  age  of  their  commonwealth,  were  a  nation  of  tetotallers. 
Romulus,  their  founder,  forbid  to  women  the  use  of  wine  on 
pain  on  death,  and  no  man  could  touch  it  under  the  age  of  thirty 
five.  The  vine,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not  known  in  Italy  till 
six  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  the  commonwealth,  by  which 
time  the  whole  foundation  of  its  subsequent  grandeur  had  been 
laid,  leaving  nothing  for  posterity  to  do  but  build  upon  it.  So  deep 
was  the  national  abhorrence  of  intemperance,  their  magistrates 
had  summary  power  to  strip  any  man  of  his  equestrian  or 
senatorial  rank,  found  guilty  of  it,  and  he  was  branded  with 
legal  and  social  infamy.  It  was  deemed  a  scandal  by  them,  their 
historians  tell  us  "that  men  of  drunken  morals  and  broken 
constitutions  should  be  admitted  to  any  trust  in  the  government, 
or  to  consult  upon  affairs  which  related  to  the  commonwealth." 
The  most  costly  libation  of  a  primitive  Roman  to  his  gods  on  the 
eve  of  battle  was  a  cup  of  wine, — his  own  strongest  beverage, — 
milk  and  water.  This  abstemious  diet  bore  him  through  Alpine 
snows  and  parching  deserts,  clad  in  solid  mail,  his  ordinary 
vesture,  of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  at  the 
speed  of  four  miles  to  the  hour.  With  water  for  his  drink, 
wherever  his  martial  eagles  flew,  dominion  and  victory  followed. 
Under  his  iron  tramp,  one  after  another,  by  an  irresistible  fatality, 
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the  principalities  of  the  earth  were  broken  in  pieces,  till  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  country  in  the  wide  world — Rome.  Such 
were  the  Romans  in  their  days  of  glory, — their  days  of  national 
temperance.  Follow  them  a  step  on.  With  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  foreign 
manners, — luxury,  debauchery,  and  effeminacy  followed. — 
Republican  simplicity  disappeared, — public  liberty  decayed, — 
tyranny  and  discord  revelled  over  the  ruins  of  the  common 
peace — and  the  Romans  travelled,  by  the  same  road,  to  the  same 
fate,  with  the  Babylonians,  Persians  and  Greeks.  Emasculated, 
by  every  drunken  excess,  Rome  fell  an  easy  prey,  first  to  her 
domestic  tyrants,  and  then  to  those  hordes  of  hardy  barbarians, 
who,  for  centuries,  poured  down  upon  her  in  unintermittent 
torrents,  from  their  Northern  fastnesses,  till  the  very  blood  of  a 
Roman  almost  became  extinct.  It  was  of  these,  her  savage 
conquerors,  that  her  most  illustrious  hero  has  left  on  record — 
"That  their  chief  subsistence  was  milk  and  animal  food,  and  that 
wine  was  forbidden  to  be  brought  among  them,  because  they 
believed  it  made  them  effeminate  and  incapable  of  toil." 

But  the  teachings  of  history  do  not  stop  here.  The  fate  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  has  been  that, 
without  exception,  of  every  one  of  those  great  dynasties  which 
have  been  tossed  up,  from  time  to  time,  like  jets  of  foam,  from 
the  turbulent  sea  of  human  affairs.  See  !  Tengis  Kan  overran 
all  Asia  with  his  Tartar  hordes,  disciplined  in  vigorous  and  hardy 
habits  ;  then  giddy  with  success,  and  abandoning  himself  to 
debauchery,  he  was  instantly  overthrown  by  the  teetotaller 
Tamerlane.  Tamerlane's  successoi  s  gradually  forgetting  the  great 
lessons  of  national  and  personal  sobriety  their  founder  had  been 
anxious  to  impress  on  them, — the  Saracens,  a  people  who  began 
by  making  abstinence  from  wine  an  article  of  their  religion, 
swept  over  them  in  "a  whirlwind  of  cavalry."  The  empire  of  the 
Caliphs,  broken  and  sapped,  in  its  turn,  by  the  same  fatal  causes, 
became  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Turk,  whose  founder  was  an 
avowed  teetotaller,  and  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  drink  of  his  subjects  was  milk  and 
water.    Last  of  all — Turkey — look  at  her  now.    Drenched  with 
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opium,  bloated,  decrepid,  tottering,  she  owes  a  short  respite  from 
overthrow  only  to  the  mutual  jealously  of  the  hungry  wolves 
who  st,and  about  her,  ready  to  seize  each  their  portion  of  the 
common  prey. 

Thus  has  Providence,  since  he  made  the  earth,  dealt  with  the 
nations  of  it,  in  relation  to  this  great  matter  of  temperance. 
Prosperity,  dominion,  glory,  the  rewards  of  sobriety; — weakness, 
disaster,  overthrow,  the  invariable  punishments  of  the  opposite ; 
and  so,  people  of  America,  be  your  present  glory  and  liberties 
what  they  may,  will  he  deal  with  you,  if  you  follow  the  vicious 
example  of  those  dead  nations,  whose  history  has  been  left  for 
your  warning. 

I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  of  commercial  men.  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  deeply  the  economical  interests  of  your  country 
are  involved  in  the  success  of  the  temperance  reform?  I  wish  to 
present  the  subject  to  you  for  one  moment  in  this  light,  for  there 
are  some  minds  so  accustomed  to  compute  the  value  of  every 
thing  by  its  money  value,  there  is  no  other  way  of  subduing  the 
perversity  of  their  judgments  but  by  proofs  of  arithmetic.  Not 
many  such  are  here  I  am  sure,  still,  the  least  earthly  of  us  will 
have  his  convictions  strengthened  by  stubborn  facts,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  A  single  illustration  or  two  on  this  head 
will  be  enough. 

A  late  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  Great  Britain, — whose 
commercial  marine  is  not  greater  in  proportion  than  ours, — 
represents  the  average  annual  losses  to  that  country,  from  the 
single  item  of  shipwreck,  as  exceeding  twelve  million  of  dollars, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  set  down  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on 
board  her  merchant  vessels.  In  America  so  appalling  has  been 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  from  the  same  cause  of  late 
years,  on  the  high  seas,  and  on  our  Western  waters,  that  the 
underwriters  of  New- York,  in  1834,  pledged  themselves  to 
refund  five  per  ct.  of  all  premiums  collected  on  vessels  navigated 
by  total  abstinence  crews,  and  the  insurance  oflices  of  the  West 
offered  ten  ;  and  there  is  prospect  the  example  thus  nobly  set, 
will  be  followed  throughout  the  commercial  world.  What  more 
striking  evidence  how  deep  commerce  has  felt  the  wounds  of 
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the  melancholy  vice  we  are  combating  !  Sometime  since,  the 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  in  a  manifesto  made  to  Parliament, 
declared,  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  spirit  shops,  in  the  parts  of 
Dublin  city  where  their  factories  were  situated,  their  operatives 
had  become  insufterably  dissolute  and  disorderly.  "The  spirit 
of  industry  and  decency,  in  dwelling  and  apparel,"  they  said, 
"which  formerly  prevailed  among  them,  was  almost  extinguished, 
and  in  place  of  it,  idleness,  filth  and  nastiness  in  every  circumstance 
of  life,  with  an  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners,  which  had 
produced  the  most  dangerous  riots  and  disorders.  Idle  and 
abandoned,  the  men  would  not  work  half  their  time,  which  put 
them  to  the  necessity  of  entering  into  unlawful  combinations,  to 
enhance  the  price  of  labor,  and  thus  the  manufacturers  were 
prevented  bringing  their  goods  to  market  on  proper  terms."  On 
this  statement  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  ordered,  and  ended 
by  settling  the  proposition — "That  the  decay  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Ireland  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalent  use  of 
ardent  spirits  among  the  people." 

Another  strong  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  for  its  aid  to  restrain 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  set  forth,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  temptations  offered  by  the  multitude  of  dram-shops  and 
public  houses,  licensed  for  the  purpose,  the  laboring  population 
had  become  weak,  diseased  and  unfit  for  labor,  useless  to  the 
State  and  burdensome  to  the  community  for  support,  which,  if 
refused,  they  endeavored  to  obtain  by  theft  or  robbery ;  and 
Parliament  was  assured,  "that  whatever  the  amount  of  revenue 
raised  by  this  means,  it  could  not  repay  the  loss,  which  trade, 
manufactures,  and  all  public  interests  sustained  by  the  decay  of 
the  health,  strength  and  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
immorality,  debauchery  and  wickedness  of  every  kind,  which 
were  upheld  and  cherished  by  it."  Such  is  the  sober  earnest 
language,  not  of  a  temperance  lecturer,  putting  forth,  as  you 
might  choose  to  think,  so  much  holiday  rhetoric  to  get  himself 
a  reputation  for  eloquence,  but  of  practical  business  men,  who 
had  been  made  sorely  to  feel  every  word  they  uttered  in  the 
loss  of  property.  And  what,  let  me  ask,  in  a  spirit,  not  of 
reproach,    but   of  sorrow,  has    ever    kept    Ireland,   the   most 
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favored  country  of  the  world,  in  climate  and  soil  and  the  native 
genius  of  its  people,  the  most  sunk  in  morals  and  the  most 
wretched  ?  Drink  ! — Drink  !  That  is  it !  Political  oppression 
has  had  much  to  do  with  it  I  know,  and  the  day  of  retribution 
for  that,  I  trust,  is  not  far  off;  but  truth  compels  us  to  declare 
that  this  has  been  more  an  aggravating  than  a  primary  cause  of 
her  misery.  Had  the  Irish  been,  twenty  years  ago,  the  temperate, 
orderly  people  they  are  now,  under  the  benignant  influence  of 
the  temperance  reform,  they  would  have  long  since  burst  the 
bonds  of  their  British  masters  as  easily  as  Samson  the  wythes 
of  his  Philistine  torturers.  But  what  hope  could  i-eason,  could 
charity,  could  common  sense  have  of  a  people  who  swallowed 
annually,  to  a  population  of  not  eight  millions,  twenty-three 
millions  of  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  averaging  five  dollars  worth 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land  ?  What  wonder 
their  Parliamentary  Commissioners  reported,  as  the  consequence 
of  that  state  of  things,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  country,  who  could  get  no  employment  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  persons 
dependent  on  charitable  aid  or  theft  to.  keep  them  from  starving? 
The  wonder  is  not  that  this  unhappy  people  have  lost  their 
freedom  or  happiness,  but  that  they  have  saved  their  very 
existence  from  spontaneous  extinction.  But,  let  us  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  case  of  Ireland,  though  stronger  than  others, 
is  by  any  means  peculiar.  England,  with  a  population  of  twelve 
millions,  a  few  years  since  paid  a  tax  of  seven  millions  of  pounds 
to  the  support  of  paupers,  and  unless,  in  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
this  temperance  reform  reach  her  now  in  time,  gathering  debt, 
misery  and  crime,  will  hurry  her  irresistibly  to  the  jaws  of  an 
abyss,  that  for  her  will  have  no  bottom. 

And  how  does  this  matter  stand  with,  us — enlightened,  free, 
happy  America — we  who  have  set  ourselves  as  a  beacon  on  a 
hill  to  guide  the  wandering  nations  in  the  ways  of  prosperity 
and  truth  ?  Take  a  single  illustration.  Before  the  temperance 
reform  got  under  way,  the  United  States  (adopting  New- York 
for  a  standard)  paid  a  pauper  tax  of  four  million  of  dollars  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  statistical  proof,  that,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
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cost  her  annually,  in  clear  money,  not  short  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars, — more  than  three  times  the  sum  considered  enough  to 
uphold  the  vast  machinery  of  her  federal  government. 

These  instances  are  drawn  from  commerce  and  manufactures; 
but  sui'ely  you  will  not  exact  an  argument  of  me  to  show,  that 
if  intemperance  is  ruinous  to  the  commercial  and  mechanical 
interests  of  a  people,  their  agriculture  can  be  no  exception. 
What  if  the  dykes  of  compulsory  temperance,  by  which  your 
laws,  and  your  own  watchful  instincts  have  damned  your  slave 
population  around,  were  suddenly  cut,  and  an  unchecked  deluge 
of  drunkenness  suffered  to  roll  over  them  ; — You  would  see  then 
would  you  not,  that  intemperance  is  the  foe  of  agriculture  ?  But 
the  marvel  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  while  you  treat  it  as  a 
thing  of  life  and  death  to  guard  the  slave  from  liquor,  you  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  practising  the  same  providential  humanity 
upon  the  master.  Oh  no  !  drink  don't  hurt  him.  His  nerves  are 
braced  by  it, — his  head  cleared, — his  digestion  vastly  improved ; 
and  with  so  catholic  an  antidote  as  alcohol,  the  poisonous 
miasmata  of  the  swamps  flow  without  injury  through  his  lungs  ! 
The  population  of  South  Carolina  is,  in  round  numbers,  six 
hundred  thousand ;  half  of  them  slaves,  temperate  by  compulsion; 
half  of  the  remaining  moiety  females,  temperate  also, — by 
compulsion  shall  I  say  ?  a  half  of  the  residue  children,  temperate 
by  compulsion  ;  so  seven  eights  of  the  whole  may  be  said  to 
stand  already  on  the  platform  of  total  abstinence;  and  as  to  only 
the  remaining  one-eighth,  the  question  is  whether  they  shall 
abstain,  like  the  rest.  Now  do  but  see  the  paltry  selfishness  of 
such  an  arrangement,  (to  call  it  by  no  worse  name,)  and  what 
plea,  but  of  naked  power,  can  be  set  up  for  it !  We,  the  grown 
men  of  society, — we,  the  privileged  one-eighth, — we,  the  lords 
of  creation,  claim  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  pleasures  of 
strong  drink !  If  good,  why  not  let  our  wives  and  children  and 
slaves  have  it, — their  moral  right  to  it  at  least  is  as  perfect  as 
ours ; — If  bad,  with  what  face  do  we  claim  the  discretionary  use 
of  that  which  disqualifies  us  to  do  faithfully  our  duty  to  them  ? 
We  acknowledge  we  owe  them  equal  justice,  and  should  fire  to 
be  told  we  are  tyrannical  and  selfish,  yet  an  indulgence,  we 
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make  heavy  penal  laws  to  deny  our  slaves,  which  we  forbid  to 
our  children,  which,  in  our  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives,  we 
should  abhor,  is  not  only  allowable  to  ourselves,  but  we  cry  out 
upon  it  as  a  grievous  invasion  of  liberty  and  reason,  we  are 
called  on  to  forego.  If  this  be  not  tyranny  and  selfishness,  we 
temperance  men,  I  take  leave  to  say,  have  yet  to  learn  the 
definition  of  those  terms;  and  will  be  pardoned,  till  we  do,  for 
the  blindness  which  prevents  our  seeing  how  those,  so  dear  to 
our  hearts  and  interests,  and  whom,  a  Providence,  that  respects 
not  persons,  has  given  into  our  charge,  are  at  all  less  entitled  to 
generous  consideration  than  we  ourselves. 

I  will  not  crowd  illustrations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  it 
would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  indeed,  to  suppose,  that 
the  pecuniary  waste  to  a  nation,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
however  enormous,  is  its  chief  loss.  There  is  something  more 
costly  to  a  people  than  gold  or  silver,  which  are  as  often  to  nations 
and  persons,  curses  as  blessings.  Happiness  and  greatness  may 
be  enjoyed  without  either,  but  neither  happiness  nor  greatness  are 
to  be  had,  where  the  mind  of  a  people  is  darkened  by  ignorance, 
or  its  morals  depraved  by  irreligion  and  vice.  The  nations  of 
the  East  were  long  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  world,  but  they 
were  never  powerful  except  while  poor  and  pious,  and  it  has 
been  because  the  West  had  a  truer  religion,  better  morals,  and 
higher  mental  culture,  the  star  of  empire  reversed  its  course, 
and  Asia  and  Africa  have  become  dependencies  of  Europe.  Let 
philosophers  refine  as  they  please,  we  did  come  from  the  hand 
of  nature  something  more  than  mere  machines.  Besides  muscle 
and  bone,  besides  sense  and  appetites,  man  is  made  up  of  an 
undying  mind  and  a  conscience,  and  it  is  to  insult  his  nature  as 
well  as  his  reason,  to  tell  him  the  glorious  faculties,  whose  motions 
he  feels  within  him,  were  meant  to  subserve  only  the  cravings 
of  his  body.  Wealth  is  of  value  to  a  people,  but  what  is  the 
true  source  of  all  value,  mind,  and  what  supplies  all  motives  to 
its  accumulation  and  proper  use — the  moral  nature, — these  are 
of  more  importance  still,  and  it  is  by  striking  at  these — the 
minds  and  morals  of  a  people — that  intemperance  brings  on 
their  downfall. 
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Who  wants  proof  that  the  use  of  spirituous  Hquors  is  the  chief 
source  of  all  disorders  in  the  social  and  poUtical  relations  of  life  ? 
I  should  despair,  by  any  accumulation  of  argument,  reaching  the 
convictions  of  a  candid  man  present,  who  would  not  admit  at 
once  that  his  own  experience  was  enough  and  more,  to  verify 
the  statement  in  its  strongest  form.  Certainly,  as  far  as  the 
administration  of  public  justice  affords  a  test,  no  lawyer  of  the 
present  day,  conversant  with  the  criminal  practice  of  our  courts, 
but  will  confirm  every  word  of  the  declaration  made  by  the 
great  and  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts.  He  said — "The  places  of  judicature  which  I  have 
long  held  in  this  kingdom  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  original  cause  of  most  of  the  enormities  that  have 
been  committed  for  the  space  of  near  twenty  years;  and,  by  due 
observation,  I  have  found,  that  if  the  murders  and  manslaughters, 
the  burglaries  and  robberies,  the  riots  and  tumults,  and  other 
enormities,  that  have  happened  in  that  time,  were  divided  into 
five  parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the  issues  and  products  of 
excessive  drinking,  of  tavern  and  alehouse  meetings  !"  I  might 
pile  proof  on  proof,  to  fill  a  volume,  from  every  branch  of 
business  and  every  relation  of  life,  but  why  spend  demonstration 
on  a  thing  so  exceedingly  clear  from  reason.  Ascribe  the 
depravation  drink  causes  to  what  you  will, — to  the  selfishness  it 
begets, — to  the  hasty  modes  of  thought, — to  the  prevalence  of 
the  animal  over  the  intellectual  tastes, — to  conscious  shame, — 
one  thing,  all  keen  observers  of  character  will  attest,  that  a 
dissolution  of  moral  integrity,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  surely 
follows  a  habit  of  drink.  I  knew  a  very  experienced  person  in 
the  world,  himself  no  teetotaller,  who  said  he  never  saw  a  man 
that  was  intemperate,  who  would  not  lie ;  and  I  hazard  nothing 
in  saying,  a  man  that  will  lie  will  steal,  or  do  worse ;  for  the 
moral  character,  to  be  sound,  must  be  complete  and  self-balanced ; 
a  giving  way  of  one  part,  however  inconsiderable,  risks  of 
necessity  the  stability  of  the  whole.  Seeing  this,  made  the 
great  Dr.  Rush  declare,  that  men  who  let  themselves  become 
intoxicated  "violate  promises  and  engagements  without  shame  or 
remorse ;  and  from  these  deficiencies  in  veracity  and  integrity, 
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they  pass  on  to  crimes  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  which  it  would 
dishonor  human  nature  to  name." 

Our  bodily  senses  are  in  their  nature  limited,  and  the  things 
that  minister  to  their  gratification,  can  carry  us  but  a  very  short 
distance  on  the  way  to  happiness.  That  depends,  for  any  great 
or  permanent  share  of  it,  on  the  equal  and  active  play  of  the 
moral  faculties.  Whatever  lifts  these  above  their  proper  level 
of  excitement  or  depresses  them  below, — whatever  urges  them 
to  too  much  speed  or  holds  them  back, — whatever  interferes,  in 
short,  with  that  exact  temperament  and  tone  of  activity  the  allwise 
Maker  has  fixed  as  most  suitable  to  their  orderly  development, 
will  be  found  to  blunt  the  moral  senses,  to  encourage  a  dissolute 
carelessness  in  the  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to 
weaken  the  firmness  of  all  upright  purposes.  The  foe  of  all 
virtue  is  artificial  excitement, — fire  the  senses  of  a  man  and  you 
deprave  him. 

How  next  does  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  affect  the  mind  of  a 
people  ?  Remember  that  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  composed  of 
the  aggregate  of  individual  minds  which  it  contains.  My  hearers ! 
If  the  fifty  millions  of  actual  money,  wasted  heretofore  a  year 
on  drinking  in  this  country,  were  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  and  young,  what  a  race  of  men  would  not  the  next 
generation  be,  and  what  a  country  the  United  States  of  America ! 
The  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope  could  not  present  a  more  astonishing 
change.  And  if  Great  Britain  spent  the  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  her  people  now  throw  away  in  alcoholic  drinks, 
in  setting  up  common  schools  for  their  education,  in  encouraging 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  sustaining  tract  and 
other  benevolent  enterprises,  and  pouring  abroad  an  army  of 
cultivated  missionaries  to  evangelise  the  world,  and  build  up  a 
religion  of  peace  upon  the  tottering  idolatries  of  the  East, — 
how  much  more  enviable  her  reputation,  than  that  of  a  selfish, 
grasping  power,  seeking  refuge  from  popular  tumult  at  home  in 
a  remorseless  thirst  for  conquest  abroad ;  and  every  where 
maintaining  her  sway  by  a  detestable  disregard  to  the  obligations 
of  humanity,  good  faith  and  law. 
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Intemperance  makes  a  nation  poor,  and  it  is  the  curse  of 
poverty  that  it  eats  out  the  minds  of  a  people;  for  it  is  vain  to 
imagine,  that  a  population,  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  catering 
to  the  daily  wants  of  the  body,  will  have  time  or  taste  to  expend 
on  the  pursuits  of  knowledge.  Poverty  makes  them  ignorant, 
and  ignorance  keeps  them  poor.     Again : 

The  effect  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  brain,  is  to  disease  it  in 
the  same  manner  (only  in  less  degree  perhaps)  as  when  it  is 
disordered  by  lunacy  or  hereditary  mania.  The  habit  of  drinking 
is,  therefore,  of  necessity  a  process  of  steady  mental  deterioration. 
You  would  expect  from  it  just  what  you  see — that,  once  fastened 
on  its  victim,  its  consequences  are  an  increasing  apathy  to  self 
improvement,  indifference  not  only  to  get  knowledge,  but  to 
impart  it, — loss  of  personal  spirit  and  manly  independence, — 
coldness  to  domestic  tics, — desultory  modes  of  exertion, — disgust 
and  suspicion  of  the  world, — despondency,  capriciousness  and 
irritability, — all  mere  physical  results  of  a  disordered  brain,  and 
for  which  a  return  to  habitual  sobriety  is  the  only  cure.  No 
moral  proposition  I  know  is  universally  true,  but  if  ever  there 
was  one,  allowing  of  fewer  exceptions  than  another,  it  is  that 
sensual  habits  are  naturally  incompatible  with  high  mental  culture. 
There  have  been  great  geniuses,  I  know,  given  to  wine,  and 
some  of  whose  most  felicitous  efforts  have  been  in  singing  its 
praises,  but  scarcely  one  of  them  whose  end  was  not  woeful, 
and  who  had  better  not,  for  themselves  if  not  for  the  world,  have 
never  been  born.  Yes,  there  was  an  eminent  poet  of  antiquity 
so  fond  of  his  cups,  that  his  only  regret  was  he  had  not  a  neck  as 
long  as  a  crane's  to  feel  the  longer  the  pleasure  of  the  descending 
liquor  in  his  throat.  Addison,  according  to  Horace  Walpolc, 
died  a  drunkard,  and,  when  dying,  sent  for  his  step-son.  Lord 
Warwick,  to  show  him  how  a  christian  could  die.  A  clergyman 
died  sometime  ago  in  England,  at  the  sale  of  whose  effects  his 
library  brought  three  pounds  and  his  liquors  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pounds.  Shakspeare  perished  in  consequence  of 
excess  in  a  drunken  frolic.  Dryden  had  regularly  to  undergo  a 
course  of  medicine  before  sitting  down  to  compose ;  and  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  terms  in  which  the  British  critic  sums 
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up  the  latter  years  of  Byron's  feverish  career : — "Byron  had 
fixed  his  home  on  the  Adriatic  shores,  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  of  all  cities,  beneath  the  brightest  of  skies  and 
by  the  brightest  of  seas.  He  plunged  into  wild  and  desperate 
excesses.  His  health  sank  under  the  effects  of  intemperance. 
His  hair  turned  gray.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him, — a 
hectic  fever  withered  him  up.  It  seemed  that  his  body  and 
mind  were  about  to  perish  together.  Midnight  draughts  of 
ardent  spirits  and  Rhenish  wines  had  begun  to  work  their  ruin 
of  his  fine  intellect, — shame  and  sorrow  had  done  the  work  of 
seventy  years  upon  his  deUcate  frame.  The  hand  of  death  was 
on  him  ;  he  knew  it,  and  the  only  wish  he  uttered  was  that  he 
might  die  sword  in  hand."  Yes  !  many  good  and  many  great 
men  have  perished — are  perishing  daily,  under  the  fascinations 
of  this  fatal  vice ;  but  instead  of  their  examples  being  pleaded  in 
excuse,  let  us  take  them  for  what,  could  they  speak  from  their 
dishonored  graves,  they  would  wish  us,  as  terrible  admonitions 
of  the  deadly  enmity  of  intemperance,  to  mind. 

Every  thing  touching  mind  so  naturally  engages  the  interest 
of  a  human  being,  I  shall  be  excused  opening  one  further  view 
on  this  point ;  and,  in  doing  so,  shall  seek  my  proofs  in  the 
principles  of  a  science  that  has  engrossed  much  of  the  attention 
of  philosophers  of  late  years — Phrenology.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  decided  opinion  of  its  merits  as  a  science.  The  time  has 
not  come,  I  think,  for  any  one  to  speak  with  dogmatical  assurance 
of  its  results,  for  the  reason,  that  being  a  science  strictly  in  its 
infancy  as  yet,  a  great  deal  of  error,  both  in  speculation  and  in 
fact,  is  necessarily  mixed  up  with  it,  which  time  and  scrutiny 
will  weed  out.  I  presume  no  one  questions,  however,  some  at 
least  of  its  leading  principles,  as — that  the  brain,  the  immediate 
seat  of  mind  and  sentiment,  instead  of  being  a  simple  homogeneous 
mass,  is  marked  with  a  great  variety  of  structure  and  function, — 
that  it  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  animal,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral,  the  former  being  at  the  base, — and 
these  again  are  severally  subdivided  into  a  number  of  inferior 
compartments  or  organs,  each  differing  from  its  fellows,  and 
performing  a  function  peculiar  to  itself,  and  unable,  any  one, 
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under  whatever  circumstances,  to  usurp  the  office  and  action  of 
another; — that  to  the  animal  compartment  belong  all  those 
feelings,  falling  under  the  name  of  appetites,  propensities  and 
passions — such  as  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  physical 
love,  the  love  of  offspring,  and  the  passions  of  resentment  and 
revenge ; — that  to  the  intellectual  compartment  belong  all  the 
mental  functions  or  modes  of  action  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  applied, — some  collecting  its  elements,  some 
classifying  and  arranging,  and  others  analyzing  and  reducing 
them  to  general  truths ; — that  to  the  moral  compartment  belong 
the  social  and  moral  faculties — as  benevolence,  veneration,  hope, 
cautiousness,  firmness,  though  the  exact  boundaries,  which 
separate  the  faculties  of  these  several  compartments  from  each 
other,  cannot  be  defined  with  any  sufficient  distinctness. 

Drunkenness,  it  is  plain,  if  seated  any  where,  must  find  its 
place  in  the  animal  compartment  of  the  brain,  for  you  see  that 
the  animal  appetites  are  always  the  first  to  be  roused  by  it,  and 
most   strongly.      But   the   affection   does   not   stop   with   that 
compartment  by  any  means — sympathy  extends  it  to  the  others, 
till  the  whole  is  more  or  less  influenced,  in  other  words,  diseased. 
But  though  all  the  compartments  are  affected,  they  are  so  in  very 
different  and  even  opposite  ways ;  for  while  excitement  from 
liquor  whets  the  animal  appetites  and  strengthens  their  functions, 
it  weakens  and  overthrows  the  moral  and  intellectual.     You  see 
the  mind,  truly,  stimulated  sometimes  to  unusual  sprightliness 
and  activity,  but  the  effect  is  invariably  and  necessarily  evanescent 
and  followed  by  confusion  and  torpor ;  the  animal  faculties,  on 
the  contrary,  acquire  a  vigor  and  fury  that  often  makes  them 
utterly  ungovernable,  and  the  susceptibility  steadily  increases 
by  repetition  of  the  excitement.     Thus  a  drunkard,  by  constant 
inebriety,  changes  himself  at  last,  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense, 
from  a  man  into  a  beast.     For  in  every  act  of  intemperance 
he  effaces,  temporarily,  that  part  of  his  constitution,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  human  being,  and  adds  strength  io  what 
constitutes  the  brute ;  so  that  when  in  the  end  the  disease  has 
worked  its  full  force  upon  his  cerebral  organs,  the  effect  is  just 
the  same,  as  if  his  scull  had  been  opened,  and  the  intellectual 
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and  moral  compartments  of  his  brain  taken  out  and  thrown 
away.  It  is  not  having  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels  and  a  skin, 
and  walking  upright  on  two  legs,  that,  in  any  proper  sense, 
makes  a  man ;  one  may  have  all  these,  and  yet  if  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  are,  by  a  course  of  bestial  indulgence,  so 
paralyzed  as  to  become  just  as  if  they  never  existed,  or  had 
been  barbarously  mutilated,  I  say  it  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  man. 
As  well  might  you  dignify  by  that  name  a  catamount  or  a  bear. 
Every  word  is  true  of  what  a  distinguished  phrenologist*  says 
of  drunkenness.  He  says — "It  may  be  defined  that  condition 
of  the  brain  in  which,  by  the  habits  of  intoxicating  drink,  human 
nature  is  subverted,  and  the  animal  exerted  over  the  man.  Its 
secondary  or  collateral  effects,  the  reeling  gate,  the  maudlin  eye, 
the  idiotic  stare,  the  drivelling  lip,  the  rancid  breath,  the  covulsive 
hiccup,  the  muttered  profanities  and  indecencies,  which  disgrace 
even  speech,  and  the  unsightly  and  nauseous  discharges  from  the 
stomach, — these,  indeed,  are  odious  and  disgusting  externals  of 
the  complaint.  But  they  are  only  externals,  and,  as  such,  are 
trifles  compared  to  the  internal  affection, — that  which  subverts 
the  order  of  things  which  God  has  established, — which  gives  to 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  brain  the  supremacy  over  the  superior, 
depresses  morality  and  intellect  below  appetite  and  passion,  and 
elevates  animality  above  humanity — the  brute  above  the  man  ! 

Now,  every  attentive  reader  of  history  has  been  struck  with 
the  evident  physical  degeneracy  of  the  human  race  in  these 
latter  times, — at  least  of  the  civilized  portion  of  them.  The 
fact  is  undeniable,  though  different  explanations  have  been  given 
of  it.  Some  have  set  it  down  to  the  progress  of  the  mechanical 
arts  and  sciences,  the  inventions  of  which  have  furnished  so  many 
substitutes  for  the  crude  manual  processess  known  to  the  ancients, 
that  the  physical  powers  of  men  have  failed  in  development  from 
increasing  disuse.  Mr.  Gibbon  ascribes  the  inferiority  of  modern 
soldiery,  in  gallantry  and  endurance,  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  which  (sceptic  like)  he  thinks  has  a  tendency  to 
aggravate  to  the  vulgar  imagination  the  fears  of  death  by  the 
terrific  expectations  it  creates  of  a  future  world.     The  opinion 

*  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky. 
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is  a  slander  on  Christianity  and  on  man.  Mankind  are  morally 
as  brave  now,  I  believe,  as  they  ever  were.  The  degeneracy 
they  have  undergone  has  not  been  in  the  moral  qualities  of 
daring  and  ferocity,  but  in  the  power  of  physical  effort  and 
endurance  under  privation  and  fatigue.  The  Roman  soldier 
marched  at  the  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  carrying  a  weight  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  upon  his  back.  Our  ancestors, 
the  ancient  Britons,  before  foreign  conquest  introduced  the 
emasculating  arts  of  luxury  and  vinous  indulgence  among  them, 
were  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  and  power  of  their  frames, 
and  an  insusceptibility  to  disease,  that  enabled  them,  without 
injury  to  health,  to  plunge,  when  pursued  by  enemies,  naked 
into  the  morasses  and  fens,  and  hide,  chin  deep  in  water,  for 
days  together.  To  the  gymnastic  exercises  prescribed  as  a  part 
of  education  by  the  early  Greeks,  and  for  which  the  most  rigid 
abstinence  was  required,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  assigned  that 
muscular  development,  which  made  the  Grecian  form  the  model 
for  statuary  to  all  future  times.  Indeed,  the  ancients  knew,  far 
better  than  we,  the  importance  to  national  greatness  of  that 
courage  of  the  nerve  and  blood,  which  depends  on  a  sound 
condition  of  the  animal  spirits.  Hence  simple  bread  and  water 
was  all  the  great  Cyrus  allowed  his  troops  to  take  after  a 
desperate  battle  in  which  they  had  been  victorious.  When  the 
Roman  took  the  field  to  make  forced  marches,  or  storm  an 
enemy's  camp,  he  was  required  to  carry,  as  his  only  beverage,  a 
bottle  of  vinegar  to  be  mixed  with  water.  The  Carthagenian 
soldier  was  rigorously  denied  wine  or  any  ardent  spirits  during 
a  campaign.  It  was  by  hardy  exercise  and  cold  water  Hannibal 
scaled  the  Alps,  and  laid  seventy  thousand  Romans  dead  on  the 
field  of  Cannae ;  after  which,  withdrawing  to  luxurious  Capua, 
to  spend  his  winter,  Italian  wine  did  for  Rome  more  than  all  her 
chivalry  could.  His  army  coming  out,  enervated  by  debauch,  were 
hewn  to  pieces  by  the  abstemious  Romans,  and  he,  driven  after 
some  years  an  exile  into  foreign  lands,  swallowed  poison.  Such  was 
the  discipline  of  appetites  by  which  the  heroic  nations  of  antiquity 
trained  themselves  for  those  splendid  achievements  of  personal 
valor,  which  shame  the  manhood  of  the  more  sensual  moderns. 
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In  these  days,  the  soldier  is  prepared  for  the  forced  march  and 
the  forlorn  hope  by  sleep,  not  exercise.     He  is  never  thought  so 
fit  to  fight  as  after  he  has  been  gorged  with  huge  quantities  of 
indigestible  food,  or  one  half  so  dangerous  as  he  might  be,  at  a 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  till  he  has  made  comfortable  disposition 
of  his  indispensable  ration  of  raw  whiskey  or  rum.     It  is  this 
explains  the  difterence  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
warrior,  and  between,  let  me  add,  the  ancients  and  moderns 
generally,   in    the    respect    of   physical    qualities.-     In    their 
comparatively  simple  state  of  society,  though  they  plunged  into 
occasional  excess,  the  habits  of  athletic  exercise  and  exposure  in 
the  open  air,  which  formed  a  part  of  their  national  education, 
made  them  proof  against  the  most  trying  vicissitudes,  and  their 
diseases  though  violent,  were  few.     But  with  us,  as  civilization 
(or  what  we  call  such)  has  moved  forward,  life  has  become  more 
artificial,  and,  with  the  growth  of  luxuries  and  cornforts,  wants 
have  grown  only  a  great  deal  faster.     The  constitution,  thus 
pampered  with  indulgence,   and    kept  ever  vibrating  between 
opposite  extremes  of  unnatural  excitement,  the  healthy  relations 
of  the  system  are  destroyed,  the  organs  of  restoration  paralyzed, 
the  vital  energy  prematurely  wasted ;  hence,  old  maladies  are 
rendered  more  virulent,  and  swarms  of  new  ones  which,  man 
in  a  state  of  simplicity  never  heard  of,  are  daily  added  to  the 
number.     Is  it  strange,  that  under  such  a  process,  the  physical 
powers  of  mankind  should  steadily  deteriorate,  and,  along  with 
them,  all   the   moral  qualities   most  nearly  influenced   by  the 
condition  of  the  nerves?     And  who  does  not  see  that  the  chief 
agent  in  it  all,  is  this  darling  gratification,  this  most  cherished 
luxury,  this  master  vice  of  modern  civilization — drinking  ! 

A  late  British  Parliamentary  Report,  announces  decidedly 
the  opinion — "That  the  diminution  of  the  physical  power  and 
longevity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British  population,  the  loss  of 
personal  beauty,  the  decline  of  health,  and  progressive  decay  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers"  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
prevalent  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

But    if    these    proofs    fall    short    of   convincing    you    that 
intemperance  has  caused  the  physical  degeneracy  of  mankind^ 
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take  along  with  you,  I  pray,  one  other  consideration,  which,  if 
it  do  not  affect  you  as  patriots,  I  am  sure  will  as  parents. 
Experience  and  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  make  it  a  well 
attested  fact,  that  the  appetite  for  ardent  spirits  is  like  any  other 
disease,  hereditary.  The  world  found  this  out  as  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  Plutarch,  who  said — "Ebrii  gignunt  ebrios" — drunkards 
beget  drunkards.  Who  does  not  believe  that  sbber  pai-ents  stand 
the  best  chance  of  raising  sober  children  ?  You  see  gout,  insanity, 
consumption,  transmitted  every  day  from  father  to  son, — why 
not  a  diseased  stomach  or  a  disordered  nervous  temperament  ? 
My  belief  is,  that  a  drunken  parent  will  taint  the  system  of  his 
offspring  before  its  very  birth  ;  and  plant  in  it  diseased  appetites 
that  may  be  propagated  down  through  generation  after  generation 
taking  away  half  the  chances  it  would  otherwise  have  had,  of 
living  healthily  and  well,  and  going  down  to  an  honorable  grave. 
Viewing  the  question  in  this  light,  if  you  once  admit  that 
intemperance  impairs  the  moral  and  physical  faculties  of  one 
generation  of  men,  how  can  you  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  cause  of  permanent  progressive  deterioration  ? 

Man  is  an  organized  being.  What  is  an  organized  being  ? 
One  that  derives  its  existence  from  a  previously  organized  being, 
with  the  faculties  necessary  to  support  and  extend  that  existence, 
and  which  grows,  reaches  maturity,  decays  and  dies.*  Without 
stopping  to  moot  the  question,  if  mind  be  a  thing  separate  from 
and  wholly  independent  of  physical  organization,  or,  as  the 
philosopher  Cabanis  maintains,  in  common  with  no  small  portion 
of  his  scientific  countrymen,  a  mere  secretion  from  matter,  from 
which  it  begins  and  with  which  it  ends, — this  much  is  very  clear, 
that  the  first  condition  to  the  full  development  of  an  infant  being, 
and  its  enjoyment  of  existence,  is  that  its  germ  shall  be  complete 
in  all  its  parts  and  sound.  Do  you  prepare  for  the  production 
of  an  abundant  crop  by  the  choice  of  imperfect  seed  ?  Is  it  the 
sickly  and  stunted  of  your  stock  that  you  select  to  propagate 
and  improve  the  breed?  Well,  and,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  connection  between  the  man  and  the  body,  do  you  not  see 
every  day,  not  only  the  physical  peculiarities  but  the  moral  and 
*  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man. 
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intellectual  features  of  parents  sent  down  to  their  children  ?  Do 
you  not  see  it  in  whole  families,  in  castes,  in  nations  of  men  ? 
Courage,  for  instance,  is  the  hereditary  characteristic  of  the 
Bourbons  of  France,  and  obstinacy  of  the  English  house  of 
Stuart,  which  fell  in  fact  by  the  indulgence  of  it.  The  Brahmins 
of  India,  the  most  ancient  caste  of  the  world,  are,  to  this  day, 
noted,  above  all  other  Asiatic  people,  for  hereditary  acuteness 
of  intellect,  and  owe  to  it  the  unbounded  civil  supremacy  they 
have  ever  enjoyed.  Place  the  skull  of  an  European  alongside 
the  skull  of  a  New  Zealander,  a  Charib,  a  Hottentot,  or  a  North 
American  Indian,  and  who  but  will  be  struck  with  the  difference 
of  craniological  development  in  these  several  races  of  men,  so 
surprisingly  correspondent  with  the  known  diversities  of  their 
mental  characters — and  diversities  too,  coeval  with  their  very 
origin  ?  So  then,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that  the  form,  size,  and 
constitution  of  the  brain  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
and  on  these  depend,  though  we  cannot  say  how,  mental  faculties 
and  all  dispositions,  which  exert  a  decisive  influence  over  the 
happiness  of  persons  through  life.  I  say  be  the  law  of  this 
transmission  what  it  may, — that  the  qualities  and  form  of  the 
brain  go  down  absolutely,  so  that,  sex  following  sex,  and  color, 
color,  the  offspring  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  parent  or  the 
other, — or  that  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  two  parents  combine 
and  are  passed  under  a  modified  form  into  the  offspring, — or  that 
the  qualities  of  the  child  are  the  joint  result  of  the  constitution  of 
the  stock  and  the  predominating  faculties  of  the  parents  when 
its  organized  existence  begins, — this  much  follows  surely — that 
whatever  deteriorates  the  parent  deteriorates  the  child.  The  kind 
Creator,  by  whom  our  physical  frames  were  so  "fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  bestowed  on  us,  at  the  same  time,  perceptive 
powers  to  know  the  facts  attending  the  tranmsission  of  them  by 
generation,  reflecting  faculties  to  trace  their  relations,  and  moral 
sentiments  to  delight  in  searching  out  and  admiring  the  laws  they 
unfold  ;  and  if  with  these  means  of  learning  and  doing  right,  we 
set  his  organic  laws  at  defiance,  by  our  way  of  living,  the  misery 
we  suffer  is  our  own  work,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  a  just 
punishment  of  its  folly.    To  show  you  how  strictly  philosophical 
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is  this  view  I  am  presenting,  will  I  not  be  allowed  to  cite  the 
authority  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Gregorie,  who  in  his  treatise  on 
theoretical  medicine,  has  this  striking  passage,  which  the  learned 
hearer  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  quoting  in  his  own  words : 

"Hujusmodi  varietatis  non  corporis  nodo,  verum  et  animi 
quoque,  plerumque  congenitae,  non  unquam  haereditariae, 
observantur.  Hoc  nodo  parentes  saepe  in  proles  reviviscunt ; 
certe  parentibus  liberi  similes  sunt,  non  vultum  modo  et  corporis 
formam,  sed  animi  indolem,  et  virtutes  et  vitia.  Imperiosa  gens 
Clandia  diu  Romae  floruit,  impigra,  ferox,  superba ;  eadem 
illachrymabilem  Tiberium,  tristissimum  Tyranuum,  produxit. 
Tandem  in  immanem  Caligulam,  et  Clandium  et  Agrippinam, 
ipsumque  denum  Neronem,  post  sexcentos  annos."  Conspectus 
MedicincB  Theoreticce,  Cap.  I.  Sect.  16. 

But  the  subject  will  bear  opening  a  little  farther,  for  if  the 
conclusions  I  am  pressing  on  you  are  sound,  it  must  settle  the 
question  of  temperance  being  a  great  national  concern. 

The  Divine  maker  has  placed  every  order  of  animated  being 
under  subjection  to  certain  organic  laws,  which  they  must  obey 
to  attain  their  full  capacity  for  happiness  and  health  ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  supplied,  as  I  said,  with  every  needful  faculty  to 
find  out,  and  conform  to  these  laws.  See  the  wonderful  provisions 
he  has  made  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  among  which 
nothing  but  what  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  The  monkey  and  the 
squirrel,  which  find  their  food  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  are  liable 
to  peculiar  danger  of  destruction  from  the  law  of  gravitation, 
are  framed  with  a  strength  of  muscle  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and  a 
delicate  sense  of  equilibrium,  greatly  exceeding  what  is  to  be 
found  in  other  animals,  not  of  the  same  habits  of  living.  The  fly, 
to  enable  it  to  crawl  on  the  cilings  of  rooms,  and  the  seahorse, 
to  enable  it  to  clamber  upon  the  slippery  sides  of  the  iceberg 
where  it  pursues  its  prey,  are  each  provided  with  a  hollow  in 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  by  which,  on  the  air  being  expelled,  as 
in  an  exhausted  receiver,  they  can  cling  with  safety  to  the  most 
perilous  heights.  Every  feather  of  a  bird  contains  an  air  cell,  by 
filling  or  emptying  which  at  will  it  may  rise  or  fall  the  greatest 
heights,  without  seeming  effort,  and  that  it  may  roost  with  safety 
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on  the  branches  of  trees,  it  has  a  muscle  stretching  down  both 
legs  over  the  claws,  so  arranged  as  to  contract  by  pressure,  and 
make  its  security  exactly  proportioned  to  its  weight.  The 
camel,  whose  path  is  over  parched  wastes,  has  a  spreading  hoof, 
for  the  boggy  sand,  and  a  cavity  within  its  belly,  where  water 
enough  can  be  kept  fresh  to  quench  its  thirst  for  days  together. 
Examine  the  hoof  of  the  goat,  and  you  will  see,  in  its  peculiar 
configuration,  the  reason  of  that  preciss  and  stately  step  by  which 
this  singular  animal  overhangs  with  safety  the  ledge  of  the  dizziest 
precipice.  Look  into  the  gills  and  air  bladders  of  a  fish — what 
can  be  more  surprising  than  the  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  separate  the  air  from  the  water  and  by 
contracting  or  inflating  its  receptacles  sink  or  rise  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  gravitating  power. 

And  has  the  benevolent  Creator  been  less  kind  and  provident 
in  fitting  man  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  his  existence  ?  Oh  no  ! 
Besides  all  those  natural  instincts  necessary  to  him,  in  common 
with  other  animals,  to  preserve  himself  from  danger  of  immediate 
bodily  injury,  he  has  been  endowed  with  high  faculties  of  mind 
and  moral  sentiments  to  discover  the  more  recondite  laws  of  his 
being  and  feel  a  happiness  in  conforming  to  them.  These  laws 
teach  him,  that  for  an  organized  being  like  him  to  be  sound  and 
perfect  in  its  kind,  it  must,  I  repeat,  be  sound  and  perfect  in  the 
germ,  and,  unless  it  is,  a  sickly  and  defective  growth  becomes 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  fault ; — that  after  such  a  being 
comes  into  life,  it  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  light  and  air 
and  food  and  clothing  in  proper  quantities  and  of  a  suitable 
kind — compliance  with  which  law  is  rewarded  by  a  vigorous 
development  of  the  faculties  an<l  a  pleasurable  existence,  while 
the  breach  of  it  is  just  as  certain  to  be  punished  with  debility 
and  premature  decay,  deformity  and  death ; — that  to  health,  as 
well  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  all  the  faculties 
be  kept  in  active  exercise — which  if  neglected  the  sure  penalty  (as 
sure  as  the  laws  of  God  are  irreversible)  will  be  derangement  of 
the  functions,  sluggishness,  nervous  torpidity,  and  insusceptibility 
to  a  thousand  pleasures,  designed  expressly  for  his  happiness. 
These  are  truths,  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  intelligent 
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being,  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them, 
two-thirds  of  the  miseries  of  the  world  are  to  be  set  down. 
For  only  see  a  single  example  of  the  admirable  effects  of  a 
systematic  conformity  to  these  on  the  physical  development  of 
the  species. 

The  biographer  of  Captain  Cook  who  accompanied  that  great 
navigator  to  the  Island  of  New  Zealand,  on  its  first  discovery, 
dwells  with  admiration  on  the  perfect  uninterrupted  healthiness 
of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  crowds  of  old  and  young  whom 
curiosity  brought  naked  about  them,  not  a  single  one  had  any 
kind  of  bodily  complaint  ;  there  skins  were  smooth  and  free  of 
all  scrofulous  eruptions,  and  every  limb  and  member  whole. 
The  wounds  they  at  any  time  received,  healed  so  rapidly  and 
with  comparatively  so  little  pain,  and  without  any  kind  of 
remedial  treatment,  as  to  make  the  voyagers  at  first  doubt  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  vetrinary  herbs  or  surgery 
whatever.  Although  the  number  of  very  aged  men  was 
extraordinary,  there  was  no  appearance  of  senility  or  decrepitude, 
and  if  falling  behind  the  young  men  in  muscular  power,  they 
were  yet  to  the  full  as  elastic  in  spirits  and  intelligence.  Do  you 
ask  the  explanation  of  this  ?  Let  the  historian  give  it  to  you  in 
his  own  words — "Water,"  he  says,  "is  the  universal  and  only 
liquor  of  the  New  Zealanders."  There  was  the  whole  mystery? 
He  goes  on  to  add — "It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  their 
happiness,  in  this  respect,  may  never  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
connection  with  the  European  nations,  as  shall  introduce  that 
fondness  for  spirituous  liquors  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the 
Indians  of  North  America."  I  need  not  say  this  philanthropic 
hope  has  met  any  thing  but  fulfilment.  Europe  with  its  commerce, 
carried  its  curse  to  the  savage  New  Zealander.  Drink  seized 
hold  on  him,  and  these  beautiful  Islands,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Captain  Cook,  swarmed  with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  population, 
afford  now  only  a  precarious  subsistence  to  a  meagre  race  of 
worthless  cannibals,  more  disgusting  and  depraved  than  the 
brutes  with  whom  ihey  contest  possession  of  the  soil. 

Blessed  effect  of  European  civilization !    The  New  Zealanders 
were  men — so  are  we.     Had  our  fathers,  like  these  primitive 
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islanders,  lived  simply,  frugally,  temperately — drank  water, — 
like  them  we  now  would  have  been  long-lived,  free  of  disease, 
shapely,  vigorous,  and  not  the  pitiable  victims  of  a  thousand 
pains — sent  as  the  just  visitations  of  a  refined  and  complicated 
sensualism.  If,  mindful  that  the  brain  is  the  fountain  of  nervous 
energy,  our  progenitors  had  not  wasted  their  vitality  by 
preternatural  excitement,  we  might  have  escaped  these  feeble 
emasculated  frames,  the  repositories  of  unnumbered  maladies 
preying  unceasingly  on  the  springs  of  life  ; — if  knowing,  what 
all  nature  taught  them,  that  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral 
and  mental  qualities  of  parents,  and  even  their  habits  and 
pre-dispositions,  are  transmissible  to  their  children  by  descent, 
they  had  but  married  and  slept,  and  eat  and  drank  in  stricter 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  their  constitutions, — "  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  would  not  have  been  visited  upon  the  children" — 
the  Divine  wrath  might  not  have  punished  the  breach  of  his 
ordinances,  by  the  countless  vices  and  pi'ofanities,  the  ignorance, 
destitution,  bodily  pangs  and  merited  woes,  which  form  so 
considerable  an  ingredient  of  our  boasted  civilization.  In  justice 
then,  if  not  to  ourselves,  to  those  whose  progenitors  we  are  soon 
to  be,  let  it  be  our  duty,  to  do  what  our  fathers  did  not,  to 
practice  simple  habits  of  living,  that  shall  stem,  if  not  reverse, 
the  downward  stream  of  human  degeneracy.  The  errors  of  by 
gone  generations,  it  may  indeed  require  generations  to  reform, 
but  on  that  very  account  the  work  should  be  entered  upon  at 
once  and  with  all  our  might,  lest  the  velocity  of  the  descent 
become  at  last  too  great  for  any  but  that  Omnipotence  to  control 
whose  help  we  have  a  right  to  invoke  only  when  we  do  our  best 
to  conform  to  his  commands.  My  hearers,  really  for  a  man 
to  be  intemperate,  or  to  oppose  temperance,  and  yet  be  said  to 
love  his  country,  his  children  and  his  race,  is  one  of  those  moral 
contradictions  my  feeble  imagination  finds  almost  impossible  to 
grasp ;  and  it  would  be  scouted  at,  as  beyond  belief,  did  not 
experience  teach  of  what  repugnant  elements,  and  what  strange 
anomalies  poor  human  nature  is  made  up.  I  had  as  soon  trust 
the  patriotism  of  the  man,  who  betrayed  his  country  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  and  joined  arms  with  her  foes  to  plunder  and  disgrace 
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her,  as  his,  who  resists,  or  (what  is  nearly  as  bad)  looks,  with 
scornful  indifference,  on  the  effort  to  drive  the  scourge  of 
drunkenness  from  her  borders.  For  what  has  war  or  pestilence 
or  famine  done  to  the  world  compared  to  this  single  vice !  I 
could  spend  the  day  citing  to  you  the  authorities  of  pious  and 
great  men,  who  have  thought  and  felt  deeply  on  this  subject ;  for 
I  know  how  little  weight,  compared  with  theirs,  any  thing  I 
might  say,  however  plausible,  will  have  with  those  I  am  anxious 
to  convince.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  a  single  one, 
which  I  pick  out,  because  I  can  imagine  none  better  entitled  to 
command  your  confidence.  It  is  that  of  the  eminently  good  and 
learned  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  May,  1832,  delivered  an 
address  in  the  City  of  London,  to  an  audience  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  first  nobility  of  that  land,  in  which  he  says : 

"It  appears  from  official  statements  that  there  were  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  within  a  year,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
persons,  for  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  when  we  consider 
that  this  is  in  the  metropolis  alone,  and  that  we  may  fairly  say 
that  it  includes  a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole  of  those  who 
indulge  in  this  disgusting  vice,  what  a  frightful  picture  does  it 
draw  of  the  extent  to  which  that  vice  is  carried  !  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  county,  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  offences 
for  which  committals  have  taken  place,  have  had  their  origin  in 
drunkenness.  It  appears  that  there  were,  last  year,  ninety-five 
thousand  committals  in  England  and  Wales,  for  various  offences, 
and  from  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  extent  of 
crime  and  its  causes,  four-fifths  of  the  amount  of  crime  may  be 
traced  to  habits  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  from  similar  calculations 
which  have  been  made,  it  has,  and  1  think  not  unfairly,  been 
inferred,  that  three-fourths  of  the  beggary  and  pauperism  in  the 
kingdom,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  that  most  terrible  of 
all  visitations,  insanity,  may,  in  half  the  cases  in  which  it  prevails, 
be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  drunkenness.  Of  four  hundred  and 
ninety  patients  that  were  confined  in  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Liverpool,  it  has  been  shown  that  two  hundred  and  fifty -seven 
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had  brought  that  fearful  malady  upon  themselves  by  drinking. 
I  need  not  say  that  a  voluntary  intemperance,  carried  to  the 
excess  we  sometimes  see  it,  is  a  temporary  insanity.  Can  it 
then  be  surprising  that  a  habit  should  bring  about  a  total  privation 
of  reason?  We  have  it  stated  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
papers,  that  more  than  three  hundred  persons  were  brought,  in 
five  nights,  to  the  Thames  Police  Office,  in  a  state  of  gross 
intoxication  ;  and  in  another  we  find  that,  in  four  weeks,  more 
than  four  thousand  persons  were  brought  to  the  different  police 
stations  drunk ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  and  which  ought  to  show  that  all  classes  are  interested  in 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  society,  that  the  whole  of  those 
found  in  that  disgraceful  state,  were  not  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were 
apparently  moving  in  respectable  stations."  But  there  would 
be  no  end  to  recounting  the  ills  of  intemperance.  The  catalogue 
would  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  human  woes.  I  have  purposely 
kept  myself  to  the  one  view  of  its  national  effects,  deeming  that 
the  most  proper  to  an  occasion  like  this.  And  now  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  For  to  doubt  there  is  one  would  be  to  question  the 
Divine  goodness. 

Wise  and  good  men,  in  all  nations  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
have  tasked  their  thoughts  in  devising  measures  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  intemperance.  The  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  law  givers — 
Solon — made  it  death  for  a  public  magistrate  to  be  found  drunk. 
To  be  seen  in  a  tavern  or  other  drinking  house,  was  an  absolute 
disqualification  to  a  seat  in  the  Grecian  Areopagus,  a  body  which 
held  unlimited  censorial  power  over  the  morals  of  the  citizen, 
and  till  laxity  of  manners  crept  into  the  commonwealth,  exercised 
it  so  well  as  to  enjoy  the  unbounded  veneration  of  the  Greeks, 
for  its  usefulness  and  dignity.  Charlemagne  not  only  made 
drunkenness  penal,  but  an  invitation  to  take  wine.  Even  the 
dissolute  Louis  XIV..  thought  it  his  duty  to  forbid  by  law  the 
practice  of  health  drinking,  as  fraught  with  public  mischief. 
Mahomet,  who,  though  a  bad,  w-as  a  very  wise  man,  is  said  to 
have  been  led  to  put  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  wine  into 
the  Koran,  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  himself. — Passing 
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through  a  village  one  day,  he  was  delighted  at  the  merriment  of  a 
crowd  of  persons  enjoying  themselves  with  drinking  at  a  wedding 
party.  But  being  obliged  to  return  by  the  same  way  next  morning 
he  was  shocked  to  see  the  ground,  where  they  had  been,  drenched 
with  blood,  and,  asking  the  cause,  he  was  told,  that  the  company 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  getting  into  a  brawl,  fell  to  slaughtering 
each  other.  From  that  day  his  mind  was  made  up, — the  mandate 
went  forth,  direct  from  Allah,  that  no  child  of  the  faithful  should 
touch  wine,  on  pain  of  being  shut  out  from  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
The  simple  truth  I  suppose  to  be,  that  Mahomet  foresaw  there 
could  be  no  stability  to  the  religion  and  empire  he  was  building 
up,  if  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  permitted  to  his  followers. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
Christian  nations  should  have  been  far  less  vigorous  in  taking 
measures  to  suppress  intemperance  than  heathen,  though  most 
of  them  have  made  feeble  attempts.  I  have  looked  with  some 
care  into  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  States  of 
our  confederacy  in  I'elation  to  this  matter.  All  of  it  has  proved 
abortive,  and  almost  the  whole  appears  to  have  proceeded  on  a 
radical  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  put  down. 
Indeed  legislation  can  go,  at  best,  but  a  little  way  towards  a 
cure,  and  we  shall  only  mock  ourselves  by  placing  too  much 
reliance  on  its  virtue.  The  seat  of  national  intemperance  is 
there  where  personal  precept  and  example  only  can  be  of  force, 
and  legislation  cannot  reach  without  risk  of  being  treated  as 
oppression — in  the  social  and  domestic  relations  1  I  am  far  from 
saying  all  legislation  would  be  useless  or  improper.  That  is  a 
wise  law,  for  instance,  which  exists  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
putting  the  property  of  confirmed  drunkards  under  chancery 
guardianship,  till  they  die  or  reform  ;  and  some  of  the  New 
England  States  very  properly  treat  a  public  drunkard  as  a 
public  nuisance,  from  the  contagion  of  whose  shameless  example 
society  has  a  right — I  think  a  perfect  right,  to  protect  itself.  But 
beyond  this  visitation  of  intemperance  in  its  outward  tangible 
exhibitions,  it  is  a  thing  with  which  I  am  persuaded  law  should 
meddle  with  the  nicest  caution.  The  evil  is  one  to  be  reached 
only  by  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  moral  education,  and 
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social  habits  of  the  country,  and  until  we  do  attack  it  effectually 
there.  Let  us  know  at  once,  its  vitality  will  never  be  destroyed, 
however  you  restrain  its  grosser  excesses. 

But  as  this  is  a  grave  practical  question,  on  which  there  has 
been  and  still  is  no  small  diversity  of  opinion,  you  may  think 
this  general  way  of  treating  it  too  vague,  and  expect  me  to  be 
more  explicit.     I  will  endeavor  to  be  so,  without  being  tedious. 

I  say   then  that  public  drunkenness  is  a  proper  subject  of 
legislation,  because   it  is,  to  all  intents,  a  crime, — a  moral  and  a 
legal  crime.  Any  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  is  criminal; 
the  Common  Law  of  England  is,  till  done  away  by  Statute,  our 
law ;  and,  by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  drunkenness  is 
forbidden  and  punishable.  Have  you  any  doubt  this  is  so?  Then 
what  if,  to  silence  your  doubts,  I  bring  to  my  support  no  less 
authority  than  the  most  distinguished   of  British  jurists  ;  one, 
than  whom  no  man  has  lived,  before  or  after  him,  more  deeply 
versed  in  the  rules  of  Common  Law  and  of  all  law,  or  exercised 
with  more  integrity  the  august  functions  of  a  judge  ?     When  the 
memorable  case  of  Allen  Evans  was  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  Chief  Justice,  said — "The  Roman  soldier 
who  cut  off  his  thumb,  was  not  sufiered  to  plead  his  disability 
for  the  service,  to  procure  his  dismission  with  impunity,  because 
his  incapacity  was  designedly  brought  on  him  by  his  own  fault. 
So  a  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  plead  that  he  was  drunk,  in 
bar  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  though  perhaps  he  was,  at  the 
time,  as  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  reason,  as  if  he  had  been 
insane — because  his  drunkenness  was  itself  a  crime, — he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  excuse  one  crime  by  another."     You  will 
answer  perhaps,  by  reminding  me  that  the  life  of  the  law  is  the 
reason  of  the  law  ; — and  that  it  is  not  every  thing,  government 
has  power  to  do,  it  ought  to  do,  for  the  worst  tyranny,  often,  is 
that  practised  under  the  form  of  law.     I  admit  it,  and  to  bring 
my  views  at  once  to  a  point,  I  will  put  a  case  to  show  by  what 
kind  of  limits,  I  think,  legislation  upon  drunkenness  should  be 
bounded,  so  as  to  be  at  once  reasonable  and  wise.     Suppose 
that  owing  to  the  moral   efforts  we  are  now  making,  public 
opinion  should  become  so  advanced,  that  habitual  drunkenness  is 
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universally  deemed  to  be  (what  it  really  is)  a  species  of  madness, 
as  much  so  as  idiocy  or  lunacy, — and  the  legislature  should  then 
step  forward  and  pass  a  statute,  erecting  hospitals  for  the  reception 
of  drunkards,  and  authorizing  them  to  be  arrested  and  put  there, 
when  they  appeared  in  public ;  and  making  provision  for  such 
kindly  and  judicious  treatment  as  will  be  best  fitted  to  cure  them 
of  their  malady,  and  restore  them  to  society  healthy  and  reformed. 
Such  a  law,  I  say,  would  be  not  only  right,  but  reasonable  ;  it 
would  be  an  incalculable  blessing,  for  it  would  not  only  lesson 
any  evil  that  exists,  but  be  the  most  powerful  means  of  moral 
prevention,  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  You  observe  the  condition, 
that  it  must  conform  to  and  substantially  embody  public  opinion. 
Do  you  insist  that  to  take  away  a  drunkard's  liberty  by  putting 
him  into  a  hospital  to  be  reformed  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  wrong  society  cannot  be  justified  in  inflicting?  That  argues  a 
most  imperfect  conception  of  what  civil  liberty  consists  in,  which 
has  never  received  yet  but  one  sensible  definition — the  right  to 
do  whatever  the  laws  of  society  do  not  forbid.  And  may  not 
society  defend  itself,  without  tyranny,  against  a  grievous  and 
dangerous  nuisance  ?  May  it  punish  a  common  scold, — may  it 
order  hogs  or  mad  dogs  to  be  destroyed,  and  offensive  cattle 
killed  or  shut  up,  and  shall  it  not  put  in  durance  a  more  disgusting 
and  mischievous  pest  than  any  of  them — the  public  drunkard? 
Is  it  oppression  to  hang  a  highway  robber  by  the  neck,  or  scour 
the  seas  of  pirates,  or  condemn  to  penitentiary  pains  the  author 
of  midnight  arson  ?  And  what  have  robbery,  piracy  and  arson 
put  together  done,  compared  to  the  ills  vi^ith  which  the  single 
crime  of  drunkenness  has  debased  the  world  ?  Surely  the 
question  will  not  be  an  argument.  Nor  is  there  more  force  in 
that  other  objection  I  have  sometimes  known  urged  to  legislation 
of  atiy  kind, — that  public  sentiment  is  able,  without  the  aid  of 
law,  to  root  the  evil  out  and  keep  it  out.  If  this  were  so,  all 
legislation  would  be  unnecessary,  and  all  unnecessary  legislation 
is  tyranny.  But  this  is  ascribing  greatly  too  much  to  the  power 
of  public  sentiment.  It  can  do  much, — it  can  do  a  vast  deal ; — 
this  thronged  house, — these  attentive  listeners, — the  already 
changed  aspect  of  society  in  the  matter  of  temperance, — all 
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show  how  much  it  can  do,  and  is  destined  to  do, — but  let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves,  it  cannot  do  every  thing.  If  it  could,  we  might 
indeed  abolish  all  law-making  at  once,  as  superfluous  painstaking 
and  an  unwarrantable  meddling  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
and  turn  judges,  juries,  lawyers,  all  out  together,  as  a  class  of 
persons  serviceable  only  to  themselves.  A  notable  discovery  in 
economical  science  that  would  be  !  But  the  true  view  of  the 
case  is  the  middle  one.  As  law,  unsupported  by  public  sentiment, 
would  be  nugatory  and  wrong,  so  public  sentiment  not  reduced 
to  law  at  the  proper  time,  will  be  stripped  of  more  than  half  its 
virtue. 

To  come  down  from  these  general  views,  to  a  practical  case, 
I  regard  the  whole  system  of  temperance  legislation  in  this  State, 
known  as  the  License  Laws,  unsound  in  principle,  and  actually 
worthless.     And  I  shall  be  excused  expressing  such  an  opinion 
with  confidence,  when  I  find  myself  fortified  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  great  master  of  political  philosophy — Adam  Smith ; — 
whose  views,  going,  I  confess,  somewhat  beyond  my  own,  were 
in  substance, — that  the  trade  in  liquor  is  not  necessarily  a  losing 
trade,  but  in  its  own  nature  just  as  advantageous  as  any  other, 
though  somewhat  more  liable  to  be  abused  ; — that  retailing  liquor 
is  one  of  the  necessary  divisions  of  human  labor,  and  as  a  man, 
who  drinks  ale,  had  better  buy  of  the  brewer  than  undertake  to 
brew  himself,  so  he  had  better  if  he  is  poor,  buy  by  little  and 
little  of  the  retailer,  as  his  occasions  call  for  it,  than  in  large 
quantities  of  the  wholesale  dealers ; — that  though,  no  doubt,  he 
may  buy  too  much — as,  if  a  glutton,  he  may  buy  too  much  meat 
of  the  butcher,  or,  if  a  coxcomb,  too  much  apparel  of  the  tailor, 
yet  this  is  not  a  thing  for  the  cure  of  law,  and  it  is  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  all  these  trades  should  be  perfectly  free ; — 
that  though  persons  sometimes  ruined  themselves  by  excessive 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  there  was  little  risk  nations  will,  and  if  some 
among  a  people  spend  more  on  them  than  they  can  afford,  others 
spend  less ; — that  men  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what  is  their 
daily  fare,  and  cheapness  of  liquor  is  hence  a  cause  of  sobriety, 
not  drunkenness,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe,  as  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Southern 
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Provinces  of  France,  are  proverbially  the  soberest  known ; — 
that  if  the  excises  and  custom-house  duties  were  taken  off  the 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  England,  the  immediate  effect 
would  probably  be  a  pretty  general  drunkenness  among  the 
middling  and  lower  classes,  but  it  would  be  only  temporary,  and 
surely  followed  by  almost  universal  and  permanent  sobriety  ; — 
and,  lastly,  that  it  is  the  highest  presumption  and  impertinence  in 
rulers  to  assume  to  watch  over  the  economy  of  private  persons 
and  restrain  their  expense  by  sumptuous  laws,  or  laws  forbidding 
the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries, — laws  pretending  to  tell  a 
freeman,  without  reference  to  his  wishes,  what  he  shall  buy  and 
from  whom,  and  in  what  quantity,  and  for  how  much  ! 

These  are  the  views  of  a  man  who  never  dropped  an  opinion 
lightly,  and  so  far  as  they  express  a  stern  hostility  to  every  kind 
of  sumptuary  legislation,  (such  as  our  License  Laws,)  they  have 
my  cordial  assent.  But,  I  confess,  I  am  not  prepared  to  prescribe 
a  deluge  of  liquor  as  the  cure  of  intemperance,  any  more  than  I 
should  the  universal  prevalence  of  small  pox  or  cholera  as  a 
security  against  their  virulence.  I  have  never  seen  that  famihar 
indulgence  in  vice  of  any  kind  created  a  repugnance  to  it.  It 
has  also  been  proved  by  trial,  since  Adam  Smith's  day,  that 
though  the  attempt  by  government  to  put  down,  before  public 
opinion  was  prepared  for  it,  the  use  of  a  popular  luxury  like 
ardent  spirits,  will  always  be  fruitless,  it  may  be  somewhat 
restrained  by  a  moderate  taxation,  which  without  leading  to 
smuggling,  shall  make  the  indulgence  less  common  among  the 
poorer  classes  by  making  it  more  costly.  The  principle  still  is 
economically  bad.  The  invincible  objection,  indeed,  to  all  license 
laws  is  that  they  imply  a  right  in  government  to  make  a  trade 
of  vice, — to  sell  the  health  and  virtue  of  its  citizens  for  money, — 
to  do  that  in  politics  which  the  Church  of  Rome  once  did,  by  the 
traffic  of  indulgencies  in  religion,  and  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  glorious  Reformation,  to  which  we  may  be  said, 
with  strict  historical  truth,  to  owe  whatever  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  we  now  enjoy.  When,  I  ask,  was  the  use  of  any  commodity 
to  which  the  people  were  attached,  ever  put  down  by  licensing 
its  sale.     By  putting  a  price  upon  the  vice,  do  you  not  relieve  it 
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of  all  moral  deformity,  and  so  frustrate  all  moral  means  of  its 
suppression ;  for  what  does  it  imply  but  the  permission  to  all, 
who  can  pay  the  tax,  to  use  the  indulgence  ?  Would  you  tax 
the  stews, — would  you  levy  a  revenue  out  of  the  gaming-table, — 
would  you  trade  in  indulgences  to  lie,  to  steal  and  to  swear? 
Would  you  raise  tribute  on  the  breach  of  the  Ten  Commandments? 
Oh  no ! — to  be  sure  not !  Then  why  do  you  tax  and  thereby 
sanction  a  vice  like  drunkenness,  which  you  know  causes, 
almost  necessarily,  the  violation  of  every  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  ? 

The  true  course,  my  hearers,  you  may  depend,  is  to  be  done 
with  all  this  false  and  fruitless  legislation, — to  keep  public  opinion 
advancing,  as  we  are  now  doing,  till  it  reaches  the  proper  point, 
then,  by  one  decisive  stroke,  to  prohibit  drunkenness,  and 
whatever  ministers  to  it,  as  a  crime.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
wage  this  war  with  the  simple  weapons  of  religion  and  reaso.  Of 
these  we  can  never  be  disarmed,  and  by  these  we  shall  conquer. 

Legislation  out  of  the  question  then,  what  is  your  specific 
moral  remedy  ?  This,  I  am  bound  to  answer.  Mines  of  moral 
truth,  like  veins  of  mineral  wealth,  lie  oftener  near  the  surface 
than  very  far  below  it.  It  is  one  of  the  common  mistakes  men 
commit  in  delving  after  truth,  that  they  waste  their  strength  in 
going  too  deep.  The  most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  the 
simplest ;  Providence  was  never  so  unjust  to  his  erring  creatures 
as  to  remove  what  is  mo'st  important  for  them  to  know  beyond 
their  immediate  reach.  The  whole  cause  why  mankind  are  so 
slow  in  coming  at  great  truths  is  their  own  selfishness  and  vanity. 

What  can  be  more  obvious  to  the  understanding,  for  instance, 
than  such  a  maxim  as  this, — that  the  easiest  way,  and  the  only 
sure  way,  to  get  rid  of  any  vice,  is  to  give  it  up  absolutely,  and 
at  once  ?  Yes,  in  the  abstract,  every  man's  reason  agrees  to  it. 
No  one  who  is  dying  of  suffocation  would  ask  to  be  relieved  by 
the  gradual  admission  of  air  to  his  lungs.  No  one  who  has  fallen 
into  the  fire  would  beg  to  be  gradually  dragged  out.  You  would 
hardly  advise  a  great  liar,  who  wished  to  become  honest,  to 
proceed  by  tapering  down  his  lies  till  they  attained  an  evanescence 
that  should  make  them  indistinguishable  from  truth.  It  would 
G 
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be  deemed  very  questionable  counsel  to  give  a  brutal  husband, 
who  wanted  to  break  himself  of  a  habit  of  thrashing  his  wife, 
to  leave  off  by  degrees ; — I  am  sure,  at  least,  all  wives  will  think 
so.  Yet,  the  instant  the  principle  comes  to  be  apphed  to  the 
darling  vice  of  drink,  grave  objections  arise, — our  judgments  are 
at  fault, — proud  reason  gets  up  and  falls  busily  to  rooting  out 
something  immeasurably  deep,  and  remote  from  common  sense. 
Habit,  it  says,  is  a  mass  of  associations,  which  having  been 
formed  by  a  long  course  of  insensible  accretion,  all  the  analogies 
of  nature  show,  that  what  was  slowly  formed  ought  to  be 
gradually  dissolved,  that  what  was  tardily  wound  up,  must  be  as 
tardily  unwound.  So  virtue,  like  vice,  is  a  state  of  habit,  and 
there  can  be  no  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  not  the  growth  of  time. 
What  is  all  this  but  the  wretched  sophistry  of  selfishness  !  Where 
is  there  one  grain  of  right  reason  in  it  ?  It  is  as  philosophically 
absurd  to  m-ge  a  man  to  give  up  the  habit  of  drink,  by  drinking 
a  little,  and  a  little  less,  till  the  taste  quits  him,  as  to  tell  one  who 
had  a  deep  chasm  to  leap,  to  linger  and  hang  over  the  crumbling 
brink,  till  his  brain  is  dizzy,  instead  of  planting  himself,  by  a 
single  bound,  in  safety  on  the  other  side.  Vice  never  yet  was 
conquered  by  a  hngering  dalliance  with  it.  Drunkenness  is  not  to 
be  coaxed,  not  to  be  diplomatized  out  of  existence.  The  sot  who 
tries  to  be  a  moderate  drinker,  will  die  of  drink.  The  demon 
of  intemperance  knows  but  one  master — Total  Abstinence. 

Well,  but  letting  all  you  say  be  ever  so  true,  replies  your 
temperate  drinker,  what  is  that  to  me,  who  only  partake,  in 
reasonable  measure,  of  the  good  things  of  life — what  need  to  me 
of  total  abstinence  ?  I  answer,  it  is  your  duty  for  two  reasons, 
if  no  more,  neither  of  which  you  can  gainsay,  and  either  ought 
to  be  sufficient. 

You  should  practise  total  abstinence  on  your  own  account, — 
for  while  you  derive  not  one  earthly  benefit  from  your  moderate 
drinking, on  the  contrary, harm  in  exact  measure  to  the  indulgence, 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  vice  is  at  once  to  increase,  and  to  blind 
you  to  a  perception  of  its  increase,  and  you  have  no  more  right 
to  regard  yourself  out  of  danger  from  moderate  drinking,  because 
you  do  not  see  the  danger,  than  has  a  man,  who  deliberately 
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puts  himself  within  the  sweep  of  a  maelstrom,  to  infer,  that, 
because  he  cannot  perceive  he  is  in  motion,  from  having  no  object 
in  view  by  which  to  compare  his  progress,  he  is  not  drifting 
steadily  on  to  destruction.  You  are  in  danger,  for  all  drunkards 
were  once  just  what  you  are,  had  the  same  presumptuous  self 
confidence,  reasoned  in  the  same  way,  protested,  jeered,  derided 
in  the  same  way,  and  yet  are  drunkards.  Temperate  drinking  is 
the  broad  road — intemperance  the  goal; — temperate  drinking 
the  harmless  beginning — intemperance  the  fearful  and  guilty 
end  ; — temperate  drinking  is  the  deep-struck  nourishing  root — 
intemperance  the  tree; — temperate  drinking  is  the  scanty  fountain 
head — intemperance  the  bottomless  sea,  whose  dark  waters  girdle 
the  earth  with  sorrow. 

But  though  you  had  nothing  at  all  to  fear  for  yourself,  that,  I 
imagine,  is  a  poor  justification  for  your  keeping  up  a  practice 
which  is  the  cause  of  such  countless  ills  to  your  fellow-men. 
True  we  came  into  this  world  alone,  and  we  must  go  out  of  it 
alone,  but  we  are  not  alone  while  here.  Next  to  our  duty  to  our 
Maker  and  ourselves,  we  are  bound  by  a  thousand  ties  of 
charity,  benevolence,  and  love  to  others,  which,  to  disregard,  is 
to  prove  false  to  our  nature,  to  disqualify  ourselves  for  the  society 
of  rational  beings,  and  defeat  the  very  ends  of  our  existence.  A 
man  might  as  well  tell  me  that  he  is  justified  in  bringing  small 
pox  or  cholera  into  a  city  of  healthy  people,  because  he  had  no 
fear  for  his  own  life,  as  that  he  has  a  right,  by  an  example  of 
moderate  drinking,  to  give  vogue  and  respectability  to  the  practice 
of  tippling,  because  free  of  fear,  that  he  shall  die  a  drunkard. 
We  are  held  answerable  in  law  for  all  the  natural  consequences 
of  our  acts,  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  presumed  we  foresaw,  or 
ought  to  have  foreseen  them  ; — is  it  less  the  rule  in  morals  ? 

Still,  you  cannot  see  how  pledging  yourself  to  abstain  totally, 
can  aid  another  man  in  doing  it.  Why,  is  it  not  as  easy  for  him 
to  keep  his  private  vow,  without,  as  with  a  pledge  from  you  ? 
Such  reasoning  betrays  strange  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
The  two  great  obstacles  to  the  drunkard  reforming  himself,  is  a 
sense  of  solitariness,  and  of  conscious  degradation.  Drunkenness 
is  almost  as  truly  a  moral  as  a  physical  disease,  and  any  scheme 
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of  reformation  will  fail  utterly,  that  does  not  apply  its  curative 
process  as  much  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  The  value  of  the 
mutual  pledge  consists  in  the  cheering  persuasion  it  carries  to 
the  heart  of  the  struggling  penitent  that  instead  of  being  left 
alone,  thousands  of  the  wise  and  good  sympathise  in  his  effort, 
and  are  eager  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the  triumph  over  himself; — 
and  that  so  far  from  being  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn, 
to  rise,  by  force  of  his  own  energies,  from  such  a  fall,  the  world 
will  take  as  proof  of  extraordinary  resources  of  character,  which 
entitle  him  to  even  a  larger  share  of  their  respect  than  he 
possessed  before.  And,  besides,  the  mere  pride  of  character,  so 
important  a  stay  to  virtue  always,  gives  infinitely  more  force  to 
the  obligation  of  an  engagement  by  which  one  pledges  his  faith 
to  others  and  in  public,  than  by  a  covenant  secretly  entered  into 
by  himself.  How  can  you  doubt  the  power  of  association  in 
such  a  case  ?  Which  one  of  the  religious,  the  charitable,  or  the 
patriotic  virtues  do  you  not  resort  to  association  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  in  yourselves?  Man  is  by  nature  gregrarious.  What 
is  the  whole  scheme  of  civilized  life  but  a  grand  association?  By 
the  principle  of  association  the  world  exists.  One  word  more 
on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

When  men  unite  together  to  bring  about  a  moral  reform,  it 
is  indispensable  they  should  occupy  the  very  highest  ground. 
Mankind  are  not  to  be  brought  to  any  given  point  of  self-denial, 
except  those  who  would  lead  them  to  it,  set  the  example  of  going 
themselves  greatly  beyond.  The  place  of  a  general,  in  a  close 
fight,  is  not  in  the  rear.  The  post  of  danger,  but  of  honor  too, 
is  in  the  van.  In  fine,  I  have  no  faith  under  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  in  the  efficacy  of  schemes  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  founded  on  a  principle  of  partial  abstinence,  or 
the  abjuration  of  some  kind  of  ardent  spirits  and  not  of  others. 
There  was  a  time,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  temperance  reform, 
when  such  plans  answered  a  highly  useful  purpose,  but  that  has 
gone  by.  The  world  will  no  longer  give  ear  to  a  man  who  exhausts 
his  rhetoric  upon  the  horrors  of  brandy  drinking,  while  his 
cellars  are  stocked  with  the  luscious  liquors  of  Germany  and 
France.     To  induce  others  to  practice  self-denial  as  to  what 
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they  love,  we  must  first  practice  it  as  to  what  we  love,  and  not 

stop  short  with  compendious  morality,  which  lets  us 

"Compound  for  sins  we're  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to." 

It  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  the  sense  of  a  poor  laboring  man, 
to  urge  on  him,  as  a  duty,  the  abandonment  of  the  only  kind  of 
liquor  his  circumstances  will  allow  him  to  get,  while  you  reserve 
to  yourself  the  right  of  discretionary  indulgence  in  the  only  kind, 
the  delicacy  of  your  pampered  palate  will  allow  you  to  enjoy. 
There  is,  at  least,  great  risk  of  such  zeal  passing  for  a  most 
contemptible  hypocrisy.  For  it  is  as  easy,  and  I  don't  know 
biit  much  easier,  to  become  a  drunkard  upon  wine  than  upon 
either  brandy  or  rum  ;  and  while  total  abstinence  is  something 
every  body  can  understand — partial  abstinence  is  something  no 
body  will  understand. 

The  spectacle  presented  on  this  occasion  is  not  an  usual  one ; 
nor  its  singularity  its  least  praise.  What  would  those  sturdy 
patriots  of  1791,  who  were  ready,  in  the  grand  whiskey  rebellion, 
to  fling  away  the  liberty  they  had  just  fought  through  a  bloody 
revolution  to  win,  for  the  still  more  glorious  liberty  of  getting 
drunk, — say  to  such  a  scene  as  this  ?  The  great  mass  of  a 
refined  society  of  their  descendants,  met  to  commemorate  their 
National  Independence  by  the  public  example  of  a  total  abjuration 
of  all  those  seductive  drinks,  which  have  been  the  immemorial 
auxiliaries  to  every  kind  of  public  festivity  and  even  social  joy  ; 
not  celebrating  a  victory  won  by  fiery  valor  in  a  heady  fight  of 
physical  forces,  but  a  victory  won  over  themselves, — a  victory 
of  noble  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  kindred, — a 
victory  over  the  direst  and  most  tyrannical  moral  evil  that  has 
ever  afllicted  the  happiness  of  man !  Let  no  shallow  jester 
presume  hence^rth  to  curl  the  lip  at  the  temperance  reform. 
It  will  never  be  again  in  the  power  of  any  man,  be  his  weight 
for  talents,  worth,  or  wealth,  what  it  may,  to  preserve  his 
respectability  by  opposing  it  either  in  precept  or  example.  We 
have  lived  down,  my  hearers,  the  anger  of  the  world,  and  what 
is  much  harder  still  we  have  lived  down  its  senseless  laugh. 
Bounded,  for  many  years,  in  rocks  and   shallows,  our  noble 
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enterprise,  (by  favor  of  that  benignant  Providence  which  never 
looks  with  indifference  on  the  humblest  efforts  to  do  good,)  has 
shot  at  last  into  the  open  sea,  and  now  it  flies  swiftly  onward, 
under  a  steady  helm,  with  prosperous  breezes  and  a  clear  upper 
sky. 

Before  the  temperance  reform  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  gained 
foothold  in  Europe,  it  perplexed  them  there  beyond  measure, 
to  know  by  what  magical  sort  of  instrumentality  its  amazing 
results  were  brought  about.  Used,  as  the  Europeans  are,  to 
government  doing  every  thing,  it  surpassed  their  comprehension 
that  government  should  be  supplanted  by  a  principle  of 
spontaneous  association,  which  seemed  better  fitted,  in  some 
particulars,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  mankind,  than  government 
ever  was,  or  than  government  can  ever  be.  We  had  taught 
them,  by  our  great  revolution,  the  memorable  lesson,  that  a 
people  capable  of  freedom,  who  are  resolved  to  be  free,  can 
always  be  so, — this  they  were  beginning  to  see.  We  now 
offered  them  the  yet  more  important  truth,  that  the  only  true 
reformer  of  a  people  is  the  people  themselves,  and  that  no  people 
can  continue  free  who  are  incapable  of  self-reform.  But  this  it 
puzzles  them  to  learn. 

The  King  of  the  French,  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  sought  a 
special  interview  of  the  temperance  agent,  while  in  Europe,  to 
obtain  of  him  an  explanation  of  the  character  and  organization 
of  the  American  Temperance  Associations,  but  he  frankly 
confessed,  on  being  informed  of  them,  that  they  implied  a  moral 
elevation  and  intelligence  to  which  his  people  were  not  yet 
equal.  In  fact  they  proceed  in  Europe  on  the  assumption  that 
the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  most, — we,  on 
directly  the  opposite,  that  the  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least ; — not,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  less^egree  of  actual 
government  in  one  state  of  society  than  the  other,  but  the 
difference  is  between  political  and  social,  compulsory  and 
voluntary  government.  We  would  have  government  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  society,  besides  a  general  superintendence  of  its 
safety,  and  society  do  as  much  as  possible  for  itself  We 
substitute,  in  a  word,  for  political  legislation  (which  has  always 
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a  vicious  tendency  to  excess)  social  self-legislation.  Believing 
the  source  of  all  civil  misrule  to  be  the  disorder  of  the  domestic 
relations,  we  aim  to  establish  good  government  by  casting  its 
foundations  deep  there  where  alone  they  can  ever  securely 
stand — in  social  morality  and  personal  virtue.  To  keep  the 
stream  of  public  welfare  clear,  we  find  the  most  natural  and 
most  easy  way  is,  to  purge  the  fountairi  heads,  by  which  all  its 
currents  are  supplied. 

It  is  to  be  expected  there  will  be  parties  on  the  temperance 
question.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  in  the  gusty  buffetings 
of  adverse  opinions  truth  strikes  deeper  root  and  flourishes  more 
freely.  I  go  farther  and  say,  that  when  society  is  agitated  by 
great  moral  or  political  questions,  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  range 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  not  to,  argues  a  want  of 
manly  character,  if  not  something  more.  When  you  consider 
the  welfare  of  unborn  millions  may  be  affected  by  the  decision 
of  such  questions,  for  good  or  ill,  a  wish  to  be  neutral  can  be 
ascribed  to  nothing  but  cold  selfishness,  or  a  radical  cowardice  of 
nature.  To  plead  that  neither  side  is  entirely  right  is  no  excuse, 
for  at  least  one  side  is  less  wrong  than  the  other,  and  to  that  we 
should  rather  attach  ourselves,  than  sink  to  that  most  contemptible 
of  all  characters,  the  moral  or  political  hermaphrodite.  He  who 
can  stand  quietly  by  and  see  vile  men  usurping  high  places  for 
vile  ends, — the  bad  spreading  himself  and  towering  aloft,  like  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  while  all  honesty  and  public  virtue  arc 
dwarfed  under  his  deadly  shadow,-^a  lineal  descendant  he  of 
that  timid  servant  who  wrapped  his  talent  in  a  napkin  and  hid  it 
in  the  earth,  against  his  Lord's  coming,  lest  he  should  lose  it ;  and 
the  reward  of  the  timid  servant  shall  be  his. 

But  those  of  you,  who  from  selfishness,  or  timidity,  or  conceit, 
or  (what  is  har^y  possible)  scruples  of  conscience,  cannot  be 
brought  to  join  us,  we  say  to  you,  at  least  stand  out  of  our  way — 
let  us  pass  on.  If,  when  we  fall,  you  cannot  stop  to  lift  us, — if, 
when  heart  and  hope  sink,  you  have  no  encouragement  to  give, 
for  heaven's  sake  do  not  stop  us — let  us,  let  us  at  least  press  on. 
We,  who  have  drawn  the  sword  and  flung  away  the  scabbard, — 
who,  from  the  day  we  set  foot  on  the  enemy's  soil,  threw  away  our 
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baggage  and  broke  down  the  bridges  behind  us, — we  have  but 
one  direction  now  in  which  to  set  our  faces — forward.  We  have 
no  retreat,  and  we  desire  none.  There  is  too  much  to  do  for  us 
to  relax, — too  much  has  been  done  for  us  to  falter,  and  if  at  last, 
through  the  obstinacy  or  ingratitude  of  a  degenerate  world,  we 
are  beaten  down,  we  shall  fall  with  consolations  which  will  more 
than  suffice  as  our  reward — the  consolations  that  if  we  have  not 
done  all,  we  have  done  much  that  will  live  after  us,  and,  that  it  is 
far  nobler  always  to  fail,  though  most  miserably,  in  a  righteous 
cause,  than  to  succeed  in  a  bad  one. 


